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Stenography 


By Clara G. Parmenter, Winchendon, Mass. 


| Reprinted from the Murdock High School Journal. ] 


VERY year adds proof, by the con- 

stantly increasing demand for 
rapid writing, how indispensable in a 
modern education is a knowledge of 
stenography. The stenographer plays a 
very important part in the business and 
professional activity of to-day; no office 
can get along without him, business men 
depend upon him, and the chances of an 
appeal in a great law case may rest upon 
his accuracy in taking testimony. Ste- 
nography is useful to the author in his 
study, the editor in his sanctum, the law- 
yer in his office—in fact, everywhere that 
writing is needed; the simplicity and dis- 
patch of shorthand makes its value ap- 
parent. 


But while shorthand is more generaily 
used now, it is not a recent invention. 
shorthand writing is 
Perhaps 


The origin of 
mostly a matter of supposition. 
the earliest forms are traceable to the 
hieroglyphs of the ancient Egyptians 
several hundred years before Christ. Es- 
sentially a form of  picture-writing at 
first, these hieroglyphs through succes- 
sive changes, developed a kind of short- 
hand in the time of the Ptolemies. As 
their signs represented only the conso- 
nants of a word, the vowels being sup- 
plied by the reader, modern scholars dis- 
agree very much in their transcription. 
As a matter of authentic history, the use 
of shorthand had been successfully 
traced back to the time of Cicero, about 





70 B. C., when it was practiced by Tyro, 
Cicero’s secretary. This system of the 
Romans was a very crude form and judg- 
ing from the specimens of it which have 
been preserved, it seems impossible that 
the pen could be made to keep pace with 
the tongue of even a very slow speaker. 

It was not until after the Dark Ages, 
when through the introduction of print- 
ing the world awoke from its deep sluin- 
ber, that the second era of shorthand his- 
tory came into existence. During this 
period of three centuries about two hun- 
dred and fifteen systems were originated 
of which only eight or nine showed any 
real improvement upon the earlier forms. 
But at the close of the eighteenth century 
the construction of this art had attained 
an approach to regularity, simplicity, and 
aptness. Then came forward in England 
the illustrious work of four men, 
Thomas Gurney, Dr. John Byron, W. J. 
Blanchard and Samuel Taylor. Later, 
the public was very much captivated 
with the new system of Isaac Pitman, 
which he first published in 1837. This 
system was brought over to America by 
Stephen Andrews and was the first one 
of which practical use was made in this 
country. In 1853, Benn Pitman, a youn- 
ger brother of Isaac, also established in 
this country a form of stenography bear- 
ing his name and_ which differed but 
slightly from his brother’s method. A 
vear later Andrew Graham commenced 
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his series of text books, another varia- 
tion of the original Pitman. These sys- 
tems have been followed by a iarge num- 
ber of similar ones by different authors. 

In the year 1888 there was published 
in Liverpool, England, the Gregg Sys- 
tem of Shorthand. A few years later it 
was introduced in America, being then 
in the form of a little paper-backed 
pamphlet ; not until 1897 did it appear in 
bound volume form. Up to that time 
its progress had been comparatively 
slow, as it was not taught in more than 
forty schools. Since then its progress 
has been without precedent in the his- 
tory of shorthand. It is now used in over 
one thousand schools in this country 


alone, and it is making rapid heady 
wherever the English language is spok 

It is the Gregg system in which I 
particularly interested, as this is the 


we have studied in Murdock school d :r- 


ing the present year. In this syst 
there is no required shading, it is w 
ten on the slope of longhand, posit 
writing is abolished, vowels and conso- 
nants are joined, and curves predomi- 
nate. Thus this system is easier 
learn, easier to write after it is lear: 
and easier to read after it is writter 
than the systems founded on a geonx 


rical basis and which from their zigzag 


motion involve both severe manual : 
mental strain. 


(To be concluded in the April number.) 





Chicago Business Show 


ie Tenth National Business Show 
was held in the huge Chicago Colli- 
seum during the first week in March, 
and proved a greater success than any of 
its predecessors. There were no type- 
writing contests this year, and that fea- 
ture was, of missed by the 
crowds, although its absence did not seem 
to exert any diminishing effect on the 
attendance. Those who were forced to 
elbow their way through the mobs hem- 
ming in the various booths, can bear elo- 
quent testimony to the claim of a record- 
breaking attendance for 1909. 


course, 


A great deal of attention was attract- 
ed by the exhibit of Gregg School. 
There was a large crowd around this 
booth at all times, and on the last three 
nights especially, it was almost impossi- 
ble for even a worker connected with the 
exhibit, who once left the inner ring, to 
force his way back again. 

In the exhibit six pupils of the school 


went through a series of “stunts” exhi 
iting the work of a regular cours 
shorthand and touch typewriting. The 
would first be blindfolded and given off 
hand dictation direct to the machine, t! 
papers being afterward handed 
among the for 
Then would follow a blackboard demo 


spectators inspect 


stration of speed writing in Gregg Short- 


hand, the student afterward reading bac 
his notes with almost as much rapid 
as they were dictated to him. Wr 
on the blackboard from dictaticn v 
blindfolded was another interes 
“turn.” These notes would also be 
back to the audience—an achiever 
which inevitably drew a round of 
plause. 


Cards displayed around the exhib 
vited visitors to dictate to the stud 
in foreign languages, the purpose of 
feature of the demonstration bein 
show the phonetic basis of shorthand 
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course of an evening sometimes as 
y as eight or nine different tongues 
ild be dictated. Frequently spectators 
1} a relish for a bit of fun took advan- 
of the opportunity to dictate matter 

e or less facetious, which when read 

: by some one totally ignorant of the 
ning, provoked much laughter among 
-e understanding the language. A 
of the languages dictated were Bo- 
ian, Irish, Persian, Hebrew, Italian, 
nish, French, Russian, 
k, Polish, Japanese, Swedish, etc. 
Jap was particularly delighted with 

e accuracy with which the sounds were 


German, 


«1 back to him, and stated that anyone 
knew the language could readily 
catch the meaning from the 
enunciation of the syllables. 


student’s 


\nother stunt which always excited 
n interest was the writing of short- 
The 


lower 


hand upside down and backwards. 
student began to write in the 

right-hand corner of the blackboard, go- 
ing from right to left and up’ the board 
instead of down, every character being 


reversed. 


The Gregg School booth occupied a 


large space in the southwest corner of 
the Coliseum, and was one of the most 
hospitable “gathering-grounds” in the 
building. Pure drinking water and a 
large number of chairs were provided for 
the comfort of visitors, who found the 
booth a most pleasant place to “rest up” 
after the wearying round of the exhibi- 
tions. The large crowds that were pres- 
ent at the booth both by day and even- 
ing showed the intense interest which the 
general public takes in the subjects of 
shorthand and typewritng. The skillful 
work of these young people, some of 
whom had been studying shorthand and 
typewriting for only three or four 
months, aroused great enthusiasm, and 
congratulations and praises were show- 
ered upon them at the close of every 
“performance.” 

Among those who assisted in the ex- 
hibit, which was in charge of Raymond 
P. Kelley, were Mr. H. J. Holm, princi- 
pal of Gregg School, Mr. J. A. White, 
Mr. H. F. Post, Mr. J. W. Beckman, Mr. 
H. B. Mitchell, Miss C. Stickney, Miss 
M. Bloom, Mr. W. R. Holton, Miss A. 
Wyllie, Miss M. Weiss, Mr. Raymond 
Templeman, and Mr. Joseph Merensky 








available in any calling. 


of your life. 





HATEVER vocation you may choose as your life 
work, there can be no question that the first step is to 


obtain a practical business education. This will be 


As a resource giving strength and 
confidence to your mind, it will come to your aid every day 
By all means attend a good Business Col- 


leee—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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“Business Methods at the White House” 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Busi- 

ness Man’s Publishing Company, we 
are enabled to present to our readers the 
accompanying cut showing the stenogra- 
phers’ room at the White House. This 
illustration the February 
“Bookkeeper” in 
forceful and instructive article by Mr. 


appeared in 


connection with a 





THE STENOGRA PHERS’ 


Day Allen Willey, which will well repay 
the thoughtful reading of every one con- 
cerned with business organization and 
the systematic handling of a multitude of 
business details. 

One is compelled, the writer says, in 
speaking of the White House business 
methods developed and perfected by Sec- 


ROOM 


retaries Cortelyou and Loeb, “to a 
the regularity, the clock-work pre: 
with which the day’s duties are 
formed. Here it is believed that nc 
should be left for the morrow, that 
day’s work should be completed—a1 
labor to that end. But in all cde 
ments one notes the result of the n 





AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


mind, the most complete facilities f: 
bor saving, the distribution of the c 
the messengers and other employ« 
that the duties of one will not c 
with the other, and that each know 
what to do and how to do it. In s 
the White House has been catled by 
employers who have chanced to vi 
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object lesson in the way in which it: 


jous activities are guided, for the 


ies of the President are as clearly out- 
‘d as those of the usher at the 
rance.” 

ut 


ssed 


of over a_ thousand letters ad 
the 


‘s mail brings in, only a very small 


to President which every 
nber ever receive his personal atten- 
i. The great bulk of the mail is dis- 
ed of by special clerks and secretaries, 
most important letters being referred 


he President’s Secretary, in whose of 


317 


fice there is a second winnowing process. 
The few 
sufficient moment to be brought to the 


communications which are of 


chief executive’s attention are usually 
summarized in a typewritten line or two, 
and thus the President “has his mail 
sorted and digested so that when it comes 
before him he can soon dispose of it 
He may dictate a few answers, but as a 
rule he gives the Secretary or the Secre 
tary’s assistant just a hint of what he 
wants to say and they do it—and do it 


right, for that is why they are there.” 


Program for E. C. T. A. Convention 


M* E. H. NORMAN, chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, writes enthusiastically of the excel- 
lent progress which is being made in the 
plans for the Easter meeting in Prov- 


idence, R. I. 


an interesting program has been ar- 


An exceptionally strong 


ranged, as will be seen from the fol- 


lowing announcement: 


Thursday, April 8, 1:30 p. m. 

Addresses of welcome by the Governor of 
Rhode Island and the Mayor of Previdence, with 
ippropriate response. 

President's Address 
delphia. 

Address—Walter E. Ranger, State Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island. 

“School Management’’'—E. E. Merville, 
erian Commercial School, Cleveland, O 

“A Twenty-Minute Talk on Penmanship’’—C 
E. Doner, Beverly, Mass. 

“What a Business Man Expects of a Stenog- 
rapher’’—A. W. Holmes, Baird-North Company, 
Providence. 

“The Newspaper Attitude to Simplified Spell 
ing Chas. T. Platt, Hoboken, N. J 


Friday, April 9, 9:30 a. m. 


“Suggestions to Teachers of Commercial Law’ 
F. G@. Nichols, Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

he Development 
ol’—Allan Davis, 
hington, D. C. 
What a Typist Ought to Know’’—Archibald 
Cobb, Remington Typewriter Company, New 
York City. 

Ceginners’ Bookkeeping in the High School’ 
Frank E. Lakey, English High School, Boston 


Edward M. Hull, Phila- 


Spen 


High 
School, 


Business 
High 


of the 
Sel Business 


Wa 


Business 
Com 


the 
Island 


‘Beginners’ Bookkeeping in 
School.’’—C. H. Blaisdell, Rhode 
mercial School, Providence. 

“A Seminary Method of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects’”—Calvin O Althouse toys’ High 
School, Philadelphia 

“Signs of the Times in 
Work"—J. C. Walker, Burroughs 
chine Company, Detroit, Mich 


2 p. m. 

“Business Ethics’’—Hon. T. M. Waller, Ex 
Governor of Connecticut, New London, Conn. 

“The Perplexing Problem of Commercial Eng- 
lish’’—Carl C. Marshall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

“Business Correspondence What It is 
How It Should be Taught'’—Car!l Louis 
maier, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

“Typewriting’’—Miss Gertrude W. Craig, 
mons College, Boston 

‘“‘How the School Can Help the Graduate 
fore and After Graduation'’—C. B. Pease, 
dett College, Boston. 

“‘Arithmetic’’—A. R. Dorman, Middleboro, Mass 

“Laboratory Methods in Teaching Arithmetic” 

James E. Downey, High School of Commerce, 
Boston. 

7 p. m.—Banquet. 


Saturday, April 10, 9 a. m. 
Shorthand Speed Contests for the Miner Medal 
and Eagan Cup. 
Typewriting Contests 
Journal Trophies 
Round Table- 
(a) Methods of Obtaining Students 
(b) Standards of Admission 
(c) Standards for Graduation 
(d) Securing Employment for Students. 
“Commercial Education in England’ Horace 
G. Healey, New York City. 
“Shorthand’’—G. P. Eckels, 
School, Pittsburg, Pa. 
2 p. m. 
Business Meeting. 
“Training in Accountancy” 
Simmons College, Boston. 
“Course of Study for a Business High School”’ 
Carlos B. Ellis, Technical High School, Spring 
field, Mass. 
Announcements of results of contests 
/ 


School 


Ma 


Commercial 
Adding 


and 
Alt- 


Sim- 


Be- 
Bur 


for the Penman’'s Art 


Commercial High 


Orlando C. Moyer 
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Echoes of the Plate-Writing Competition 


this 


was submitted in the con- 


PEtHE prize 
I month 


by Miss May Hays, who is a ste- 


plate reproduced 


srapher in a law office in Kansas City, 
sas. It is one of the two which 
e awarded fountain pens by reason 
their exceptional merit, and it com 
es very favorably with the specimens 
lished in the last number, al- 
ugh it is not quite so accur- 
from the standpoint of 

ry. 
liss Hays is ambitious to be- 
1¢ a court reporter, and in 
te of the fact that it is little 
more than a year since she first 
took up shorthand, she has al- 
ready developed a good working speed. 
\We have seen some of her reporting 
notes, which are of excellent quality, 
even when taken under high speed pres- 
sure. Miss Hays studied shorthand at 
the Kansas City High School, under the 
direction of Mr. J. E. 


lhe photograph of Mr. Villard Bith 


Boyd. 


ell, the winner of the second cash prize, 
was received too late for use in the ac 
count which appeared last month, but we 
are glad to present it to our 
Mr. Bithell 
has been writing shorthand for 


readers herewith. 


less than a year, having en 
tered the Heald-Dixon College 
at Oakland, Cal., last April 
\iter about five months’ in- 
struction, he accepted a posi- 
tion as private secretary to the 
General Manager of the Mascot Copper 
Company, from which he was promoted 


to the position of assistant auditor in the 


Company’s San Francisco office. Mr. 
Bivhell is “making good,” and will un- 
doubtedly be heard from again 
lost the 
its of interest is the fact, referred to 
that, by 


impressive among minor 


month, actual count, as 


VILLARD 
BITHELL 


MAY HAYS 


many as two hundred and eight plates 
were received. This is an increase of 
about fifty papers over the returns in the 
previous artistic shorthand competition. 
Contributions came from British Colum- 
bia, Nova Scotia, and the other provinces 
of Canada; from all the states and terri- 
tories of the Union; from South Africa, 
and England, and Ireland. They 
came from students as young as 
they take ‘em in our business 
colleges, and from readers so old 
as to have almost outworn their 
phonographic enthusiasms. One 
of these readers is Mr. J. P. 
Lair, of Exira, 
wrote, when sending in_ his 
“I venture to say that I will be 


lowa, who 


plate : 
the oldest student entering the contest 
for the best plate—I was seventy years 
old in September. | have never had any 
shorthand, but 
learned what I know from the text-book 
and the Writer.” Mr 


Lair’s specimen is excellent both in the 


instruction in have 


from GREGG 
ory and execution, and shows a firmness 
of touch and a fluency of movement that 
An- 


other contestant well along in 


are unusual in writers of any age. 


life and experience is that en- 
thusiastic proselytizer, Mr. Cy 
rus Smith, Leon, Iowa, who 
lays claim to sixty-six years. 
In many cases interesting 
letters accompanied the speci- 
mens, and these 
brought out a fact which de- 
the careful every 


To quote from one of these 


some of 
serves atention of 
teacher. 
letters: “I do not will 


supp se \ ou 


find my notes especially creditable, 
although I believe my ordinary every- 
pencil are 
I have 


never before tried to write with ink, 
and I must confess that IT found it a little 


day nates taken with a 


of good quality. The fact ts, 
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strange and difficult. I have always taken 
all my dictation with a pencil, and never 
was required to do any ink work in 
school.”’ 

In nearly every first-class school nowa- 
days, daily penmanship drills are a regu- 
lar feature of the shorthand course, and 
all the exercises written in this connec- 
tion are prepared with pen and ink, as 
is done in the longhand penmanship 
classes. Thus the student is given prac- 
tice with both pen and pencil while he is 
in school. This is as it should be. Ink 
notes are neater and clearer than pencil 
outlines; they show up more faithfully 
small inaccuracies in execution, pointing 


the need for special drill; and they en- 
courage a small, compact, careful style 
of writing, thus counteracting the ten- 
dency to write large, sprawling 
which is developed by continuous pencil 


notes 


practice. 


Creditable papers deserving speci 


mention which were crowded out of la 
month’s honor list, were received fro 
the following subscribers : 


Minnie Kempe, South Bend, Ind.; W 
Humphrey, Augusta, Ga.; Alberto Cubillas, Oa 
land, Cal.; Fred L. Anderson, Barlow, N. |! 
Mercy B. West, El Paso, Tex.; Anna Oberd 
Kansas City, Mo.; Bessie M. White, Hamilt 
Ill.; E. F. MacGillivray, Kenora, Ont.; Gertru 
Carter, San Jose, Cal.; Georgia Wahmhoff, T 
ledo, O.; Howard Parrish, Valdosta, Ga.; Sop! 
J. Edmundson, Ida Grove, Ia.; Otto E. Prob 
St. Paul, Minn.; Merritt F. Gilmer, Seatt 
Wash.; Viola Whitehill, Shenandoah, Ia.; Miss 
M. Collishaw, Vancouver, B. C.; Grace L. M 
Carty, Jacksonville, Ill.; Chas. H. McMan: 
Racine, wWis.: Guy Carver, Tillie Johndrew, a 
Bertha Bartlett, pupils of E. F. mdgerly, Colt 
Cal.; Ethel Pierce, Bertha Lemke, Clara Trotz 
Freida Heinrich, Annie Gerndt, Mayme McPe: 
and Susie Roehl, pupils of Miss Grace L. Ki: 
Wausau, Wis.; A. Rahe, Neva 
Fesenmaier, Cora Keller, Viola Westlund, a: 
Edith Christensen, pupils of G. F. Roach, Seatt 
Wash.; M. L. Micheltree and Hazel Buck! 
pupils of Miss Bessie C. Beirne, Sharon, P 
Jessie F. Scott and Clara M. Diehl, pupils 
Mrs. A. E. H. Lemon, Springfield, I[ll.; Ar 
Meinders, Golba Reeder, Mary Charn, and F* 
Kimbell, pupils of the Ideal Business Schoo 
Piqua, O 





Habits 


“Bad habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to 
seas.” —Dryden. 

HE formation of good habits is an 
important part of the work of 
teacher. In many 
than 
The habits formed 


every cases it is 


more important reading, writ- 
ing and spelling. 
in early life are as fixed as adamant, 
and can only be changed by a mighty 
effort. 

Habit gains in strength by the re- 
petition of the act. As the habit is per- 
fected, we become less and less con- 
scious of the act, and finally do it un- 
consciously. It is practice and not the 
learning of rules that accomplishes re- 
sults. 

Desirable Habits 


1. The habit of happiness. 


The habit of thoroughness. 
The habit of neatness in work 
The habit of promptness. 
The habit of politeness. 
The habit of appreciation. 
The habit of attention. 
The habit of cleanliness. 
The habit of thoughtfulness 
10. The habit of work. 
11. The habit of enjoyment of wor! 
12. The habit of pleasure in work \ 
done. 
13. The habit of correct speaking 
14. The habit of accomplishment. 
15. The habit of unselfishness. 
16. The habit of dominating condi 
tions, not complaining. 
17. The telling 
truth. 
18. The habit of honesty.—E-rchan 


habit of the ex 
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Prize-Winning Plate 
By Miss May Hays 


(For key to this plate see Gregg Writer for September, page 32.) 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery—Continued 


W« are getting down now into the 
territory of the smaller clubs, but 
for all that. 


In the majority of these cases the list rep- 
resents every student in the shorthand 


it is no less “crown lands”’ 


department—and no magazine could ask 
more perfect co-operation than that. So 
that our appreciation of the smaller clubs 
from the smaller schools is just as hearty 
as our appreciation of the big clubs from 
the big schools. 


There is more than one hiatus in the 
list this month, due to our not having 
been able to secure a photograph in ev- 
ery case. Credit is due to the clubs re- 
ceived from the following teachers not 
included in the gallery: 

Miss Margaret E. 
Business College, Bloomington, Ill. (20) ; 
Mr. E. J. Hoke, Hoke’s Business Col- 
lege, Lewistown, Pa. (20); Mr. Edgar 
T. Beede, Hesser Business College, Man- 
chester, N. H. (19); Sister M. Virginia, 
Holy Name Academy, Chicago (19) ; 
Sisters of Christian Charity, Chicago 
(19); Mrs. H. F. Albrecht, Kalispell 
3usiness College, Kalispell, Mont. (19) ; 
Mr. J. P. McMillin, International Busi- 
ness College, El Paso, Tex. (17); Miss 
Sue C. Simonds, Morgan’s Business Col- 
lege, Waterville, Me. (17); Miss Flor- 
ence McCoy, Brown’s Business College, 
East St. Louis, Ill. (17); Miss Esther 
Whiteman, High School, Belding, Mich. 
(16); Mr. D. Crowley, Boone Business 
College, Boone, Ia. (16) ; 
Repp, Y. M. C. A., Pittston, Pa. (16) ; 
Warrensburg Business College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. (16); Mr. Geo. W. Shearer, 
Keystone Business College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. (15); Mr. J. H. Harlan, Hia- 
watha Academy, Hiawatha, Kans. (15) ; 
Mr. Charles Berkman, Downs Business 


3rown’s 


King, 


Mr. Stanley 


College, Downs, Kans. (15) ; Miss R 
Tilford, Parks Business School, Den, 
Colo. (15), and Mr. W. T. Suckling, } 
pire Business College, Sydney, N: 
Scotia (15). 

Several of the teachers whose phx 
graphs are here presented have chang 
location since sending in the clubs 
which they are credited. Mr. Buzick 
teaching in the 
San 


now Mission Hig! 
School, Calif.; Miss 
Chase is shorthand instructor in the (1 
bana High School, Urbana, IIl.; Mr 
Sjostrand is with the North Star Colleg: 
Warren, Minn.; Mr. Duncan is a nx 
ber of the faculty of the Gem City Bus 
ness College, Quincy, Ill.; Mrs. Ballard 
is teaching for the Pittsburg Business 
College, Pittsburg, Kans., and Mr. H. f 
Nelson has left school to enter 
court reporting, having been appointed 
official stenographer of the Chambers 
District Court, Ninth Judicial District of 
North Dakota. He has promised us an 
article on reporting, and we hope to lx 
able to give it to our readers before long 


Francisco, 


work 





Mrs. Julia Carney, the author of thai 
most popular little poem among schoo! 
children, “Little Drops of Water, Litt 
Grains of Sand,” died recently at her 
home in Galesburg, Ill. This poem 
written by her in ten minutes as a sho: 
hand exercise, is familiar to all childre 
of all ages and colors under the flag; 
theme ever struck a more respons’, 
chord than that of “Little Drops 
Water,” which has done so much to 
culcate the value of little things in 1) 
minds of the children. Truly do “ 
little moments, humble though they he 
make the mighty ages of eternity” 
W.C. T. U. Champion. 
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MA 
ugo, 20 


ARTHUR E. 
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tiac, Mich., 18 


i. BEACOM 


ington. Del., 17 


J. M. MOORE 
Memphis, Tenn., 15 


erford, Okla., 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 


F. M. BUZICK 
Watsonville, Cal., 20 


J. WALTER ROSS 


Wheeling. W. Va... 18 


J. M. LANTZ 
Waynesboro, Pa.. 16 


0. E. BEACH 
Bradford, Pa., 15 


H. B. NELSON 
Minot, N. D., 15 


. 


MAY W. HOSBROOK 
Ashtabula. 0... 19 


MRS. L. W. ZINN, 
Riverside, Cal 18 


G. i. TOWLEY 
St. Peter, Minn.. 16 


A. G. SCHNEIDER 
Vanderg ift. Pa., 15 


Vancouve:, 


9 


ELLA L. JONES 


Minneapolis, 19 


c. CC. WINDSOR 
Balt Lake City, 17 


Cc. FE. SIJOSTRAND 
Lake City, Minn 16 


ROSELLA HICH 
ANDS 


E-le, Pa., 15 


A 


0. A. MILLER 
Piqua, O., 14 


HELEN V. FE. CHASE 
Mu tine. a ly 


& 


MAY BERNSCHEIN 
Broken Low, Neb 17 


PAUL G. DUNCAN 
Rushville, Hi.. 16 


M. E. MOGAN 
De Pere, Wis.. 15 


»> 


CARL E. WRIGHT 
Arkadelphia, Ark., 14 
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Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


B Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this depart- 
ment should be addressed. 





= 





“Rhymed Rules” 
is a fact that most of us are at a 
loss to tell off-hand the number of 
; claimed by the different months of 
he year without recourse to the old famil- 
iar “Thirty days hath September,” and 
no memorizing expedient has ever been 
levised which has the mnemonic value 
of rhymed lines. 


Vith this principle in mind, doubtless, 
me of our English friends, Mr. W. Wel- 
by-Pryer, of Newport, I. W., has pre- 
pared a set of rhymed rules, which we 
take pleasure in reproducing herewith: 


96. An upward tick doth add ED, 

For ER or OR an R we see, 

Each from its word disjoined will be. 
In writing phrases T means TO. 
For AS, when repeated, S will do. 
Been after has, have, had, drops N, 
And only B is wanted then. 

Drop of the in phrases like change 
of the weather, 

And words that remain write clos- 
er together. 

Drop after in phrases like day af- 
ter day, 

And this excellent rule again you 
obey. 

Omit from and to in from time to 
time, 

But not — for example — from 
youth to prime. 

In able to say or glad to see, 

In respect, in regard, or in refer- 
ence to the, 

The particle to omitted may be. 


107. 


108. 


113. 


Do not, after pronouns, write DN 
alone. 


But don’t should always be writ- 
ten DON. 


A vowel reversed you should al- 
ways see, 

When R precedes N, M, T, D, 

Alone, or following P or B. 


And in arch and arge and sounds 
like ser, 

Or in writing war, no R prefer. 

A loop reversed, at the end of a 
line, 

Adds S, and you clearness with 
speed combine ; 


But if S by vowel and R is suc- 
ceeded, 

To reverse the vowel is all that is 
needed. 

When D precedes M, V, or J, 

To write the D you need not stay. 

And in words like advance, ad- 
mire, advise, 

To drop the first vowel is also wise. 

At the end of a word T or D 
omit, 

If the accent is slight, and you see 
fit. 

For ending LD just raise the L 

’Tis a little rule that will serve you 
well. 

When two separate vowels togeth- 
er appear, 

The minor omit and the word is 
still clear. 

And the circle omit from the diph- 
thong U 
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In words like music and tune and 
new. 

When NG or NK at word end you 
see, 

Or N or M the ending may be, 

And the vowel preceding is U or 
OW, 

To leave it out we here allow. 

In be, de, re, and mis and dis, 

You may drop the vowel. Re- 
member this. 


When curves reversed have a 
vowel between, 

‘Tis best that no vowel-sign be 
seen. 

After P or B, before T, D, N, 

The vowel-sign may be dropped 
again. : 

After R or L or T or D, 

If a hook is followed by P or B, 

Drop it out, and a clearer outline 
see. 


Strokes underneath vowels a W 
show : 

For ING and THING place a dot 
below. 


The Abbreviating Principle 

We give herewith a plate containing 
over two hundred of the most common 
words in which the abbreviating prin- 
ciple is applied. This plate is an ex- 
cellent drill in the application of the 
principle. It contains practically all 
the words (including wordsigns and 
vocabulary forms) given in the text- 
book in which the principle is used, as 
well as many additional words. Prac- 
tice it relentlessly. 

It will be interesting to read again, 
in this connection, the editorial entitled 
“The Abbreviating Principle,” which 
appeared last month. 

The key to the plate follows: 


Abandon, abbreviate, absent, absolute, a 
tom, alphabet,:ambassador, animal, anony: 
answer, antagonist, anticipate, apologize, a 
ciate, April, arbitrary, arrive, association 
tronomy, attitude, attribute, August, auxi 
balance, baptise, brilliant, calculate, ca 
capable, Catholic, celebrate, children, circu 
ence, collateral, combine, commingle, Cong ess 
contemplate, contingency, convenience, co- 
ate, cordial, cosmopolitan, curious, custom, |» 
cember, decide, degree, deliberate, demons! at 
derive, dictate, dictionary, diligence, disap, 
discount, doctrine, doubt, educate, elog 
emancipate, eminent, England, enthusiasm 
tire, Episcopal, especially, essential, esta 
estimate, exaggerate, experience, extrava 
evaporate, familiar, February, financial, 
quent, general, glorious, gratitude, horiz 
illustrate, imagine, immediate, impartial, 
poverish, inaugurate, indicate, indispensabl: 
dividual, innocent, intelligence, intemperat: 
tend, interpret, introduce, involve, January 
dicial, July, jurisdiction, jurisprudence, k: 
edge, language, legal, length, liberty, local, | 
magazine, magnanimous, magnetism, maz 
cent, malicious, material, matter, memoran 
method, military, miraculous, moderate, n 
farious, multiply, multitude, nature, navigat 
necessary, neglect, negotiate, number, num: 
observe,’ obvious, October, opportunity, ordi 
original, pamphlet, paragraph, parallel, para- 
mount, paraphernalia, perceptible, perfect, pe 
manent, pernicious, perpendicular, perseverance 
philosophy, pleasant, pleasure, plenipotentiary 
policy, popular, possible, poverty, power, pr: 
fer, prejudice, preliminary, prepare, 
ponderance, prerogative, Presbyterian, 
sent, preside, private, privilege, prominent 
promulgate, propensity, protect, provide, rap 
id, rather, reconcile, relinquish, remembe 
remonstrate, Rev. (reverend), ridicule, sacrific« 
scrupulous, self-evident, separate, September 
several, signature, similar, simultaneous, singu- 
lar, social, special, specify, splendid, subordinate 
subsequent, success (succeed), sufficient, super 
annuation, superabundant,. supercilious, super 
fluous, synonymous, testimonial, transfer, tran 
quil, travel, trifie, unanimous, undertak« in- 
dertook, union, vicinity, vulgar. 
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An Exercise on the Abbreviating Principle 


(The key to this plate is given on page 326.) 
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A Tip To Beginners 
The following suggestions are sub- 
mitted by Mr. Chase C. Gove, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the “First Job” sympo- 
sium. He has been duly credited with 
the year’s subscription offered for usa- 


ble articles. 


Find out as much as possible about the busi- 
ness you are to be connected with. If you are 
fortunate enough to have a few days’ notice be- 
fore going to work, look up any unfamiliar or 
special terms used in connection with such a 
business. This may be accomplished in many in- 
stances by securing a catalog regarding that 
particular line of work. If you are not lucky 
enough to have a day or two to look up such 
matters in advance, do it in your spare time 
during the day. If there is someone about the 
office who does not seem to be particularly busy, 
get him to explain various points about the work 
to you. Do not hesitate to ask questions, but 
confine yourself to practical ones, and if you 
can ask some question about the business which 
that person cannot answer, so much the better 
—only try to get the information from some 
other source. 

Have your pencil reaay for use, and have it 
about you for emergencies. You never know 
when your employer may want to relieve himself 
of a suggestion, nor when he will be called away 
from the office unexpectedly and have “just one 
or two short letters before going out.’’ In such 
a case, do not think it necessary to run into the 
next room for your notebook, and don't feel that 
you must sit at a table to write. Pick up the 
first plece of blank paper you can get your hands 
on, with a book or magazine to put under it for 
a pad, and don’t delay your employer—he may 
be in a hurry. 

If you are supposed to be at work at a certain 
hour, do not think that five or ten minutes after 
that hour will do just as well; rather get down 
ten or fifteen minutes before the specified time 
and be ready to go to work at the hour desig- 
nated, or before. If you are late at the office 
on Monday and Tuesday, but get in ten minutes 
early on Wednesday, don’t think your employer 
should let you off to go to the matinee or bal! 
game on Wednesday afternoon. No doubt he 
would give you the opportunity if the work at 
the office were in such shape that he could do so 
consistently, and if he thought you were trying 
to do all you could for him instead of as little 
as possible. Remember that he is paying you 
for your services, and that he is going to pay 
you in future for what your services are worth 
to him. If you do not make your services worth 
more than the salary you are receiving, you can- 
not expect any favors or promotions—you may 
consider yourself lucky to hold your job. Place 
yourself in your employer's place occasionally, 
and ask yourself what you would do in such a 
case. 

Do not fail to glance over your letters for typo- 
graphicat errors after you have written them, 
and above all see that your work is neat and ab- 
solutely perfect when you turn it over to your 
employer for his signature. He may have been 
a stenographer himself during his checkered 
eareer, and will know what first-class work 
should look like. 


Clean your machine regularly. When I say 


“clean it,’’ I do not mean that you should si 
wipe the dust off the frame, or clean it o: 
first of every month whether it needs it or 
Clean it every morning, and do it thorou 
especially the type. If a great deal of wo 
done on a machine the type should be clear 
number of times during the day. Your 
writer will not run well unless the rods an 
the working parts are kept perfectly clean 
the necessary parts well oiled. In my pos 
I handle daily a great many letters from 
viduals and firms, large and small, and I 
confess that a great deal of it shows the re 
of dirty type. 

If you have a short letter to write, do 
crowd it up to the top of the page as th 
you were afraid your employer would not 
room enough to sign his name. Arrange 
letter according to its length, giving it a 
appearance on the page. Leave at least 
inch-and-a-quarter margin on either side. 
lowing a wider margin when the letter is 
short. 


On account of space limitations, tl. 
“final examination” paper is necessar- 
ily omitted this month, but will be gi 
en in the April issue. There are fifty 
questions, and they cover the ground 
pretty thoroughly—so brush up be 
tween now and next month, and be pre 
pared to pull down at least a ninety per 
cent grade. 

We are much pleased with the pa 
pers which have been submitted for 
criticism on the two previous examina- 
tions, and hope you will all take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity for review 


ing. 


The Work of a Self-Taught Student 


An unusually fine specimen of 
dent work is reproduced herewith, ' 
plate having been written by 
Charles E. Beck, Rockford, IIl. 
had no intention of sending in 
notes for publication, but simply s 
mitted a specimen to this departn 
for general criticism. The cl 
strong, legible quality of the notes, 
the swinging character of the style ™ 
particularly commendable. Spe a! 
credit is due Mr. Beck from the 
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he is a self-taught student, having 
1 up the study of shorthand only 
vy months ago. He writes: 

am taking up the study of short- 
privately, and have had no one to 
me in that line save the Gregg 
er. .-. . I am ardently in- 
ted in shorthand, however, and am 


desirous of writing it accurately and 
artistically.” 

Let us have specimens 
other students—self-taught or school- 


from any 
taught—who have developed a style 


which will favorably with 
Mr. Beck’s. 


is the spice of endeavor! 


compare 
Competition, you know, 
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Key to Mr. Beck’s Plate 


The President’s Recommendations. 

President’s message was a long one and 
sed many topics. His review of the na- 
finances shuwed.a net excess of revenue 
xpenditures amounting to about $100,000, - 
* the last seven years and a decrease in 
tional debt of about the same amount, in 
f the Panama Canal enterprise and other 
expenditures. The President urged that 
ws relating to combinations should be so 
i as to permit combinations which are for 
iblic interest, while, at the same time, 


supervision should be exercised by some national 
authority. He would have the railways fully 
under the control of the interstate commerce 
commission, and he would have telegraph and 
telephone companies, which do an interstate 
business, put also under the jurisdiction of the 
commission. He strongly recommended postal 
savings banks, the extension of the parcels post 
on rural routes, the protection of forests, the 
improvements of inland water-ways, the reli f 
of labor from an abuse of the power of inj - 
tion, and the building of four first-class battle- 
ships. 
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The Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 


HE sixth annual convention of the 

Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association was held in the rooms of the 
New London Business College, Saturday, 
February 20, 1909. 


Mr. Brubeck, proprietor of the school, 
welcomed the members and visitors in a 
few witty and well-chosen words, after 
which Mr. N. B. Stone, President of the 
Association, spoke on the topic, “The 
Progress and Needs of the Connecticut 
Commercial Schools.” He gave an ac- 
count of the first attempts at establishing 
this class of schools by Mr. Bartlett in 
1834. 

Mr. Stone then introduced Mr. Lister 
of-New York, who gave a practical talk 
on penmanship with illustrations on the 
blackboard. Mr. Marshall spoke exten- 
sively on the subject, “How and Why We 
Should Know Words.” Mr. C. B. Post’s 
subject was “Correspondence,” which 
was handled in an exceptionally able 
manner. He read some letters of appli- 
cation and also several acceptances, call- 
ing attention to the weak points, and 
showing where stronger phrases might 
have been substituted to advantage. 


Mr. H. M. Rowe, of Baltimore, spoke 
on “The Ideal Business School—How 
Promulgated and Kept to the Front.” 
Mr. Rowe concluded his talk by saying 
that the business school, in order to be 
successful, must be conducted by men 
with truer educational instincts. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the forenoon program was a speech by 
Ex-Governor Waller of Connecticut, who 
said much in praise and encouragement 
of the business school and of the young 
men and women it trains. 


The afternoon session opened with the 
Typewriter Speed Contest for the Brown 


Trophy, a handsome bronze cup _re- 
sented to the Association by Mr. | § 
Brown, of Bridgeport, to be conte-ted 
for only by students of bona fide pu)! 
or private schools in the state of | 
necticut. The winner was also to rec: ive 
a gold medal properly engraved. 

There were eight contestants, the tlire 

best records showing up as follows: 
Total number Er- Net spec: 

of words. rors. per min 

Edith E. Eccles..2387 144 56 

J. S. Chehowski.2088 130 48 

Caroline Church.1879 135 40 

Miss Eccles was afterwards presente 
with cup and medal, and received con- 
gratulations from everyone present. 

At the regular business meeting of the 
Association, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, L. B. Matthias, Bridgeport: 
Vice-Pres. and Treas., E. J. Goddard, 
Bridgeport; Secretary, Flora B. Pryor, 
Waterbury; Asst. Sec’y., Abbie A. Co- 
burn, New Haven; member Executive 
Committee, N. B. Stone, New Haven 

In behalf of Mrs. Merrill, of Stamford, 
Mr. Brown presented a gavel to the \s- 
sociation and extended an invitation to 
hold the next meeting in her school. 

Mr. Booth, of New Haven, then g 
a talk on “Mathematics.” Mr. C. 
Oden, of the Underwood Typewrite 
Company, followed with a talk on “Prog- 
ress,” which was taken down on the 
chine by Miss Rose L. Fritz. Miss Fi 
wonderful speed and perfect comman: 
the machine elicited much applause 

Mr. I. S. Brown read a paper on “ 
Modern Use of the Typewriter,” and 
program closed with a short talk 
“High Standards” by C. G. Fitch, of © 
Remington Typewriter Company. 
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How Rosa Bonheur Got the — Horse—Concluded 


(The key to this plate wil! be give 
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Shorthand as a Stepping Stone to Success 


HORTHAND as a Stepping Stone to 
Foreign Travel’ would be an appro- 
priate second title to this article, for that 
was how it worked out in the case of Mr. 
C. F. Stoddard. Bishop J. C. Hartzell, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
planning an extensive tour of the Mission 
stations in South Central Africa, and ar- 
ranging also to take in Algiers, where he 
was to establish work among the Mo- 
hammedans. He was looking around for 
a competent young 
man to accompany 
him as his private sec- 
retary. Mr. Stoddard 
got wind of that fact, 
and lost no time in 
filing his application. 
After some weeks of 
correspondence and 
investigation he se- 
cured the appoint- 
ment, and in October, 
1906, sailed from this 
country with the 
Bishop and his party. 
In writing us re- 
cently regarding this 
unique and interesting experience, Mr. 
Stoddard gave the following brief outline 
of the ground that was covered: 


Cc. F. 


“Our trip included visits to the Ma- 
deira Islands, just off the west coast of 
the Dark Continent; Liberia, that little 
negro republic on the -north coast of the 
Gulf of Guinea; South Nigeria, where 
the English Government is doing so 
much for the natives; the Congo River, 
with its rubber and ivory interests, and 
Angola, the Portuguese penal colony on 
the west coast, from which hundreds of 
slaves are being sent in shackles each 
year to the cocoa plantations of St. 


Thome on the equator. Our party 
ceeded as far as Capetown. 

“The overland trip extended as 
north as the Victoria Falls, greate: 
the world, over 2,000 miles from 
Cape, and included Rhodesia—name 
ter the great Cecil J. Rhodes,—Beir 
the east coast, Delagoa Bay, the « 


port of Mozambique, Johannesburg, a 


the gold mines of that region, as we 

Kimberley with its famous 
mines. 

“After 


North Africa, 


made a four mont 


diamo 


Visiting 


we 


hs’ 


tour of the chief cen- 


ters of Europe, 


cluding Gibraltar a 
New Y: 


Lisbon. 


In- 


nd 


1 
TK 


was not reached until 


the spring of 
Altogether, the 


1908. 


trip 


occupied about twen- 
ty months and cover 
ed over 50,000 miles. 


During the trip | 


did 


considerable news- 


STODDARD . 
paper work, includ 


an article on the Congo which 
published in Leslie’s Weekly. 
unusual opportunity was afforded 
meeting the diplomats of 
States at foreign capitals, the most p 


the Unite 


ant occasion, perhaps, being a_ dinne 


with the U. S. Minister at Lisbon.” 
Mr. Stoddard began the study of s! 
hand in 1903, attending the night sc 
of Brown’s Business College, Daven; 
Iowa. His teacher was Miss Ruth | 
son. After three or four months’ s' 
he was obliged to leave the city, and 
not get an opportunity to work at s! 
hand again until two years later. H: 
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red the school for a month, and then 
red a position at Zeigler, IIl., in 
ph Leiter’s mine office. The work 
not exceptionally difficult, but he 
ied and practiced hard after office 
rs, continually raising his standards 
e developed greater proficiency. Af- 
ie had been in this position for about 
ar, there came the opportunity to go 
1 Bishop Hartzell—and it found him 
vared. That is the secret of these 
bers—preparation. If Mr. Stoddard 
been content merely with doing ac- 
;tably the more or mechanical 
ographic work required of him in his 


less 


position, he would never have been 
sadly to seize the big chance when it-was 
flung across his path. But he looked 
ahead. After he had familiarized himself 
with the regular duties assigned him, he 
set about making the spare minutes and 


hours, both in and out of the office, 
amount to something. He practiced 
shorthand—and then he practiced the 
same thing again ; and when he got tired 
of that, he took a turn at the typewriter. 
And so he kept out of the rut that kills. 
He has now been appointed private 
secretary to Hon. Nate E. Kendall, Con- 
District of 
Iowa, and on March 4th, the beginning 


gressman from the Sixth 


of the new administration, assumed his 
duties in the City of Washington. 

The enviable travel experience which 
a knowledge of shorthand put within Mr. 
Stoddard’s reach has given him a valu- 
able fund of general information to draw 
upon in his new work. If he is wise 
enough to cherish jealously that healthy 
horror of the rut, we shall hear other in- 
teresting things of him by and by. 





The Cost of a Letter 


E are indebted to Mr. Arthur G. 
Skeels, a subscriber living in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for the following inter- 
esting calculation, which is likely to 
make some of us sit up and think: 
“Il believe the average stenographer 
would do better work 
how costly are the letters he writes. 


if he realized 


It costs a good deal more than two 
cents to send out a letter—the stenog- 
worth much 


time alone is 


more than that. 


rapher’s 


“If the stenographer gets fifty dol- 
lars a month, and writes on an average 
of twenty letters a day, that amounts 


to practically ten.cents a letter. Now, 


supposing that the time of the man 
who dictates the letters is worth a half 
more than the time of the stenographer 
—which is a conservative estimate— 
the cost of dictating and writing a 
single letter will be twenty-five cents. 
Aad this does not allow anything for 
postage and stationery, nor for the 
wear and tear on the machine, nor for 
the time consumed in getting the letter 
ready for mailing. 

“Probably twenty-five cents is a low 
average cost; a letter requiring inves- 
tigation on the part of the dictator 
will often come to several times that 
amount.” 








HERE are two most valuable possessions which no search warrant can get at, 
which no execution can take away, and which no reverse of fortune can destroy; 

they are what a man puts into his brain, Knowledge, and into his hands, Skill.— 
Sheckels. 
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Char pee, “payee? 


Elegy in a Country Churchyard—Continued 


rete 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Speed Philosophy—VII 


By J. B. Probst, St. Paul, Minn. 


‘ OTHING is more difficult to im- 
' press upon the mind of the student 
shorthand than the fact that it is ab- 
tely necessary for him to read short- 
d. This injunction applies not only 
he shorthand plates in the text-book, 
to all the plates in his magazine, as 
as the various books published in 
system of shorthand. Above all, he 
ild not fail to read every line of notes 
tten by himself. Of course, trans- 
ing the plates of shorthand notes is 
litely better than reading 
n. He should make it an invariable 
‘at the outset of his shorthand prac- 
to spend a certain amount of time 
nh day in reading from shorthand 
otes and also in transcribing them on 
the typewriter. It is a stubborn fact 
that a longer time is required to learn to 
‘ad shorthand notes than to write them. 
\s a rule, students find that for some 
time after beginning dictation, they can 
take the matter at about double the speed 
with which they are able to read it back 
from their notes. 


merely 


In transcribing shorthand, one should 
read ahead, being careful not to trans- 
cribe one outline before knowing what 
the outline is that follows. One should 
keep at least two or three outlines ahead 
of his writing. 


Invariability of Outline 


iy invariability of outline is meant 
that the student should have only one 
way of writing any word in shorthand. 
If \e has two ways of writing a word, 
thee will always be more or less hesi- 
tation in making the choice. Although 
the loss of time may not be perceptible, 
it is nevertheless a factor which must 


be reckoned with. The mind must first 
make its choice; and, however rapidly 
that is accomplished, if the brain retains 
the image of two or more forms, the 
process of selection cannot compare in 
the and in- 
stantaneous writing of an absolute form. 
this 
for 


swiftness with mechanical 
For writers of Pitmanic shorthand, 


advice is highly significant; but 
writers of light-line systems it has, of 
course, little relative value, as, with only 
a very few exceptions, we have but one 
Still, 
even for these occasional exceptions it 
will be well to bear in mind that if two 
different forms for a word are used, the 
one that seems most natural and facile 
to you should be chosen, regardless of 
the personal preference of some other 
writer. What is easy for one is some- 


times very difficult for another. 


correct way of writing each word. 


It should be distinctly remembered, 
however, that outlines may be abbrevi- 
ated in different ways on different oc- 
casions without violating this rule. _ For 
instance, if in taking down a lecture in 
shorthand, the name of “Napoleon” 
should occur, the stenographer would 
probably write N-a-p-o-l-n or N-a-p-o-l, 
the extent of contraction depending upon 
his familiarity with the name. Then, if 
the name should be repeated during the 
course of the same lecture, it would 
obviously be sufficient to write N-a-p for 
all succeeding outlines. This is a natural 
method of abbreviation, and does not in- 
volve two fundamentally different ways 
of writing the word—that is possible 
only when there is a shorthand character 
which can be made in more than one 
way. There are a few isolated cases 
where the “s” may be turned either one 
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way or the other, and in those words a 
permanent choice must be made. 


Phrasing 


Judicious phrasing is one of the great- 
est aids to rapid writing. By “judicious” 
phrasing is meant the joining of: (1) 
words that will make sense as a phrase 
if read apart from the rest of the sen- 
tence; (2) words that can be joined 
easily, and (3) common words general- 
ly. However, the words must be written 
together only if they are used by the 
speaker in such a manner as to suggest 
to the listener a natural phrase. What 
constitutes a good phrase at one time 
may at another be entirely useless for 
such a purpose. For instance, in the 
sentence, “It is not to be given out to- 
day,” it is is a natural phrase and should 
always be joined in that case; but in the 

,sentence, “The surest way to get it is 
to go after it,” it is should not be phrased 
because it is not a natural phrase—it is 
not phrased by the speaker. 

Judicious phrasing is a great help in 
reading, although this is an advantage 
which is overlooked by many writers. 
Phrases are very often more distinctive 
than single outlines, and are therefore 
instantly legible. Also, as they contain 
several words, they give the shorthand 
writer a chance to read ahead in his 
notes while transcribing the phrase. 
Every neglected opportunity to phrase a 
group of words, provided such words 
could have been easily joined, means one 
or more extra strokes, more distance cov- 
ered on the page, and, in consequence, a 
great loss of time. It becomes necessary 
for the writer to move the pen much 
faster in order to keep up with the 
speaker, thus invariably producing poor- 
ly written notes. The failure to phrase 
freely and correctly keeps the speed low, 


renders the characters disproportion 
and makes the transcribing corresp: 
ingly difficult. 

(This series of articles will conclude 
month with various miscellaneous suggest 


and several shorthand plates illustrating t: 
nical points.) 





Dictation Days 
Up at daylight, oh so early, 
Longing for another nap, 
Down to breakfast in a jiffy, 
Just have time to eat a scrap, 
Burn your mouth on red-hot coffee, 
Haven’t time to let it cool, 
Grab your hat and books and pencils 
Out you go and off to school. 


With great drops of perspiration 
On your brow, you climb the stair, 
And begin to make your transcripts 


Where there’s “click-click” in the air, 


Searching in the dictionary 
For a word to fill a gap— 

Thus dictation days are passing. 
(Who said shorthand was a snap? 


Noontime comes with whistles blowing, 


And you run to catch a car, 

If you go home for your dinner, 
You must hurry—it’s so far; 

Back at school to take dictation 
At a very rapid rate; 

So it seems to you who take it— 
But that is a stenog’s fate. 


Though you’ve studied late and earl) 
Though you’ve dug and worked 
days, 
You know you will be rewarded 
In the end, and say, “It pays.” 
Though dictation days are long ones, 
They are sunny, just the same ;. 
If you only keep your courage, 
You may find the road to fame. 
—J. F 


r 
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The Commonwealth College—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Crying Need 

T was a healthy sign of the times that 
at the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
two prominent teachers were placed on 
the program to discuss the topic, “Can 
We, as Teachers of Shorthand and Type- 
writing, Do What We Attempt to 
Teach Others to Do?” In the discus- 
sion which this topic received it was evi- 
dent that the shorthand and typewriting 
teachers themselves are of the opinion 
that greater expertness in his special- 
ties is needed by every teacher—not 
for the purpose of “showing off” be- 
fore his class, but to enable him to direct 
his pupils more intelligently than he 

could without possessing this ability. 

It has long been conceded that in al- 
most all professions expertness is not 
prima facie evidence of ability to teach. 
Too often the expert is impatient of 
mediocrity, or is given to exploiting his 
personal theories rather than to impart- 
ing instruction in the acquirement of a 
skill equal to his own. 

Nevertheless, the crying need in the 
profession of commercial teaching, and 


especially in the teaching of shorth: 
and typewriting, is greater expert 
on the part of those who are char¢ ed 
with the training of future stenog a- 
phers, reporters, bookkeepers, and ofic 
assistants. The world recognizes 
man who can do things. It reserves 
him its greatest prizes; it makes him 
king. The ability to do things— 
knack of being able to accomplish w 
we endeavor to teach others to accor 
plish—it is an enviable possession. Hap- 
py is the teacher who has it. 


How fine a thing it is to be able t 
face your class with the consciousnes: 
that if an unexpected difficulty confro: 
your pupils, you can turn the leaves of 
memory’s notebook back to the time 
when you faced a similar problem in the 
world of actual business, and say, “This 
is the way I met this problem!” What 
confidence it gives your pupils in your 
ability to train them to deal successfully 
with similar problems when they en- 
counter the actualities of everyday office 
experience! Have you ever noticed how 
much more closely the students will fol- 
low the words and imitate the example 
of the teacher whom they know to have 
been “out in business” at some time in 
his experience? Is it not a noticeable 
fact that the feeling of confidence which 
a competent, experienced instructor in- 
spires in his pupils wins half the battle 
for a successful class? By all means 
give us greater expertness in our teac!)- 
ers. In emphasizing the demand for 
better educational preparation on t 
part of our instructors, let us not for: ” 
the importance of their being able to 
what they try to teach others to do. | 
us ask them to have had at least so 
office experience ; to be able to meet t 
problems which their pupils will m« 
upon leaving their instruction; to ha’ 
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ne background of successful steno- 
iphic experience with which to give 
thority to their teaching. After all, 


commands respect who speaks “as 
having authority.” 


Neat Notes 
T the recent Business Show, an alert 

A business man who had been observ- 
in x closely the work of the pupils demon- 
st: ating touch typewriting and shorthand 
in the exhibit of Gregg School, made in- 
quiries about one of the young ladies 
aid said that when she was ready for a 
position he would like to give her a trial. 
Upon being told that the young lady was 
then a candidate for a position as ste- 
nographer, he promptly took her to one 
side and dictated a business letter to her 
as a test. He dictated smoothly and 
evenly, following with his eyes the steady, 
easy motion of her pencil across the note- 
book page. 

“One thing I like about that girl’s 
work,” he said to the teacher in charge 
while waiting for the transcript, “is the 
way she uses up the whole page of her 
notebook. Now, I have a stenographer 
—a neat-looking girl, too—who doesn’t 
put half as much matter on a page. She 
starts out all right, but after a few lines 
her notes get very large and she begins 
to leave space on the left-hand margin, 
and by the time she gets to the bottom 
of the page she is using only a small part 
of the available space. Of course, I don’t 
begrudge the space in her book which 
she wastes, but it does annoy me to have 
anyone working for me who is not neat. 


I notice that this girl fills up every line . 


of her book and writes a very neat, small 
style. I take it from that that she is nat- 
urally neat and that all of her work will 
be carefully done. I tell you what—you 
seid that girl around to me Monday 


morning and | will give her a position. 
I like the way she goes about things, and 
I am not satisfied with the girl I have 
now.” 

No teacher could preach a better ser- 
mon than this to her class on the im- 
portance of forming habits of neatness. 
There are many business men who feel 
just as this man did. They think, rightly, 
that a stenographer who is not neat in 
taking notes cannot have formed habits 
of neatness in school and consequently 
cannot be trusted with particular work. 
Undoubtedly many a for a 
stenographic position loses an opportu- 
nity because his prospective employer is 
prejudiced against him by some such in- 
It pays, there- 


candidate 


cident as that described. 
fore, to form the habit of being neat in 
and the place to 


everything one does; 
form habits of neatness in writing short- 


hand and in transcribing notes is in 


school. 


Editoria] Brevities 

There will be considerable revision of 
association and publishers’ mailing lists 
when it becomes generally known that 
Prof. A. F. Harvey, who for many years 
has been at the head of the Waterloo 
3usiness College, Waterloo, Iowa, has 
assumed his rightful name and will in 
future be known as Almon F. Gates. 
Announcement to this effect was made 
last month on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth annual commencement exercises of 
the Waterloo Business College. 

The name of Harvey belonged to Pro- 
fessor Gates’ foster parents, who had 
taken him into their family when his 
mother died a few days after his birth. 
Out of respect to these worthy people, 
he has borne their name for forty-six 
years—and' borne it with honor and dig- 
nity. They have, however, been dead 





ws 
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_now for several years, and Professor 


Gates has been contemplating the step 
for some time. He stated that he real- 
ized that the change would work great 
inconvenience to him, but that it was 
necessary in order that his son, now ad- 
vancing toward manhood, might go out 
into the world bearing his own name. 


ae °K 2K 


Some recent movements of teachers 
have come to our notice, among which 
we may mention two changes in the De- 
troit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 
This school has recently appointed Mr. 
S. C. Diver, of the Wooster (Ohio) High 
School, to the principalship of the com- 
mercial department, and has_ given 
charge of the Initiatory Shorthand De- 
partment to Mr. J. W. Morris, former- 
ly of the West Kentucky College, May- 
field, Ky. 

The South Side High School of Min- 
neapolis has elected Mr. A. T. Adams 
to its commercial department. Mr. 
Adams has been connected with the 
Minnesota School of Business, Minne- 
apolis, for several years, and _ has 
gained an enviable reputation as a 
forceful and competent teacher. 

* K * 

A dainty announcement which flut- 
tered onto our desk recently bears the 
following inscription: “Born to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Yocum, on February Second, 
1909, a daughter—Marjory Joy.” Our 
hearty congratulations go out to the 
proud possessors of this thing of beauty 
and joy forever—likewise the earnest 
wish that the prophetic promise of her 
name may meet with three-fold fulfill- 


ment. 
* - * 


It is both interesting and gratifying 
to note the number of business school 
proprietors who are entering Jocal poli. 


tics or identifying themselves with city 
educational work and movements for 
Civic improvement. 

We have mentioned several instances 
of this sort in recent issues, and now 
learn that our good friend, Mr. Morton 
MacCormac, head of the MacCormac 
School, Chicago, is rendering efficient 
public service as president of the Wood- 
lawn Business Men’s Association. Wood- 
lawn is the select and enterprising sub- 
urb where Mr. MacCormac’s growing 
school is established. If he puts into his 
association work half the energy and en- 
thusiasm which characterize his school 
management, there will certainly be 
“something doing” in Woodlawn before 
long, directly chargeable to the genial 
“Mac.” 


* * * 


The Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Arts writes to say that “the Gregg 
System of Shorthand will be accepted 
at the Society’s Examinations.” This 
official recognition of “Gregg” should 
gain many fresh recruits for this up- 
to-date system.—G. P.’s Monthly, Lon- 


don 


a 


We learn with interest that our old 
friend and supporter, Mr. J. P. Wilson, 
of Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, has been elected president of the 
Washington Educational Association for 
the year 1909. This association recently 
held its annual meeting in Spokane and 
carried through a most successful pro- 
gram, in which a number of our western 
friends participated. 

Mr. Wilson has appointed as secretary 
his shorthand principal, Mr. A. A. Peter- 
son, and they are already mapping out 
an aggressive campaign with the idea of 
bringing every commercial teacher in the 
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state of Washington into the Association. 
[hey have our fraternal good wishes for 
the complete success of their plans. 


*K ak * 


Our readers will doubtless recall an 
editorial in the Gregg Writer for last 
May, suggesting that a convention of 


the G. S. A. be arranged for to be held 
during the summer of 1909. 


We are pleased to announce that defi- 
nite steps have now been taken by the 
ifficers and executive committee of the 
association, looking to the holding of a 
convention at Chicago during the com- 
ing summer. 

As yet no definite announcement of 
the program can be made, but the offi- 
cers are working toward the arrange- 
ment of an attractive series of meetings 
and will make full announcement of 
the principal features of the program 
in the near future. 


aK ok * 


Just as we go to press, we learn with 
much regret of the sudden death of 
Mr. Charles Currier Beale, of Boston, 
Mass., at the age of forty-four. 

Mr. Beale is a well-known shorthand 
authority, being the author of a num- 
ber of books on the subject and also 
being a shorthand reporter of consid- 
erable experience. In 1903 and 1904 
he was president of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association. Mr. Beale 
was well known as a collector of short- 
hand works, and during his lifetime he 
accumulated a library of 3000 volumes, 
which included many rare and valuable 
editions. 

The shorthand .profession has sus- 
tained a distinct loss in the passing 
away of Mr. Beale, 





Friends of Mr. Robert A. Grant, St. 
Louis, Mo., will be interested to learn 
that Mr. Charles H. McGuire has be- 
come associate manager of the Special- 
ists’ Educational Bureau conducted by 
Mr. Grant. Mr. McGuire was for sev- 
eral years connected with prominent 
business, schools in different parts of 
the country, has also had experience 
as a public accountant, and was at one 
time employed in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington. He goes to 
the Educational Bureau 
from Augusta, Me. 


Specialists’ 


The Bureau is now located in a mod- 
ern office building in St. Louis, with 
increased space and facilities. 


Hard Times and Fake Schools 


fool hen that 
it laid an 


have a 
before 


E used to 
would cackle 
egg. 

This would have been all right if the 
egg had always been forthcoming—but 
we soon noticed that this hen was the 
worst fraud in the barnyard. She 
cackled frequently, and laid only oc- 


casionally. 


The recent hard times have brought to 
grief many fake business schools of the 
cackling variety—schools that advertise 
in the newspapers, and never in the class- 
room—that cackle in advance and never 
perform. 


There has been a large casualty list 
among business colleges of this sort this 
fall, but the slaughter is just. There is 
no reason for the existence of such 
schools. The public wants good, reli- 
able business schools, manned by prin- 
cipals and teachers of intelligence and 
scholarship.—Brown’s Business Maga- 
sine, 
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German Shorthand 


ie response to numerous requests for a 
specimen of German shorthand, we 
have secured for reproduction the Ger- 
man business letter which appears on the 
opposite page. This plate was written 
by Miss Clara Miller, a graduate of the 
Lincoln Business College, who tor about 
seven years has been employed by the 
Lincoln Freie Presse, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
as stenographer and correspondent. 

Miss Miller gets all of her dictation in 
German, and writes it up on an ordinary 
English typewriter, the pres- 
ent tendency, both in this 
country and Germany, being 
to employ the Roman charac- 
ters for business correspond- 
ence in place of the old Ger- 
man style of type. She fre- 





Key to German Notes 
Werther Herr: 

In Beantwortung Ihres werthen Schreibens 
vom 4ten dieses Monats, erlauben wir uns Ihnen 
einliegend Ratenkarte und Cirkulare  betreffs 
der Lincoln Freie Presse zu behaendigen. Fer- 
ner senden wir Ihnen unter Kreuzband ein Ex- 
amplar der Zeitung zur gefaelligen Durchsicht 

Die Lincoln Freie Presse ist die weit verbrei- 
teste und populaerste deutsche Wochenzeitung 
in Amerika. Sie wird in allen Staaten gelesen, 
vom Atlantischen bis zum Stillen Ocean und von 
Canada bis zum Gulf von Mexico. Hauptsaech- 
lich jedoch ist sie in den noerdlichen Central 
Staaten verbreitet, in Iowa, [linois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska, Kansas, etc. 
Auch in Texas hat die Zeitung eine grosse Ver- 
breitung, da Texas bekanntlicn grosse deutsche 
Ansiedlungen hat. 

Wie Sie aus der Ratenkarte ersehen werden, 
kosten Anzeigen pro Woche pro Zoll 
einspaltig, $4.90. Verglichen mit der 
grossen Circulation ist diese Rate sehr 
niedrig da sie im Durchschnitt nur 
etwa 3%c pro Zoll pro tausend pro 
Woche betraegt 

Wir bitten Sie ferner zu beachten, 
dass unsere Abonnenten im Voraus fuer 
die Zeitung bezahlen. Die Lincoln Freie 
Presse wird also nur von Leuten ge- 
lesen welche die Zeitung’ wirklich 
wollen und dieselbe aufmerksam lesen. 

Wir laden Sie freundlichst ein, eine 


, aIvec asc Ss — . 
quently receives aS many & MISS CLARA MILLER Anzeige in unserer Zeitung zu_ver- 


fifty dictated letters in the 

course of a day, and in addition han- 
dles a certain amount of the corre- 
spondence without dictation. Needless 
to say, Miss Miller is an excellent Ger- 
man scholar. 

We hope that any other writers who 
are required to take dictation in a foreign 
language will remember to send us a 
specimen of their notes for reproduction. 
We have in hand at present a specimen 
of shorthand in Esperanto which will ap- 


‘pear shortly in connection with an inter- 


esting article on the universal language. 
Since the publication, in the September 
issue, of Mr. Pani’s “four-language”’ 
plate, several other readers have sent 
in specimens of the same paragraph on 
“Talent” done into other languages, 
among which are Dutch and Norwegian. 
Others might act on this suggestion. 

The key to Miss Miller’s plate, as well 
as an English translation of the letter, 
follows herewith: 


suchen und sind wir ueberzeugt, dass 
; das Resultat sehr zufriedenstellend 
ausfallen wird. 
Hochachtungsvoll, 





Translation of German Letter 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your valued letter of the 4th inst., 
we beg to enclose herewith rate card and printed 
matter in regard to the Lincoln Freie Presse. 
We also send you under separate cover a copy 
of the paper for your kind perusal. 

The Lincoln Freie Presse is the largest and 
most popular German weekly in America. It is 
read in all the states from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, and from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. But its largest circulation is centered 
in the north central states, in Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska. 
Kansas, ete. It also has a large circulation in 
Texas, where, as is generally known, there is a 
large German settlement. 

As you will notice from the rate card, adver- 
tisements cost $4.90 per week, per inch, single 
column. Compared with the large circulation, 
this rate is very low, making but an average of 
ibout 3% cents per inch, per thousand, per week. 

Kindly notice that our subscribers pay for the 
paper in advance. The Lincoln Freie Presse is 
therefore read only by people who really want 
the paper and who read it carefully. 

We cordially invite you to try an ad. in our 
paper, and feel sure that the results will prove 
very satisfactory. Respectfully, 





The reward of a thing well done is to 
have done it.—Emerson. 
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A Business Letter in German 


Plate by Miss Clara Miller 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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The Origin of Letter Copying 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Sign Of Ghe 


— Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for every published answer, and an additional 50c. for the 


best answer of the month. 


they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one number. 
must be in our hands by the 5th of the month following publication. 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as 


Answers 
Readers are invited to 


submit questions to be answered in these columns. 








UESTION No. 30, the award on 
Q which was postponed last morith, 
has now been very satisfactorily an- 
swered by Mr. C. V. Crumley, of Enid, 
Okla. 


tailed outline of an actual four-year 


He submits the following de- 


high school course in commercial 
work: 
30. Q. Can you inform me where I can get 


information in regard to a four years’ high 
school course in the commercial branches? I 
should like to get definite advice as to the best 
arrangement of the periods, etc. 

A The following arrangement of subjects and 
periods will be found quite satisfactory. This 
program is based on a school day which is di- 
vided into seven periods of forty-five minutes 
each, the school opening at 9:00 o'clock and 
closing at 3:45 o'clock, with one hour and a 
half intermission for lunch. It can be adapted 
readily to a different time schedule, however. 


FIRST YEAR. 
lst period, German (or French). 


2d » Commercial Arithmetic. 
3d si English. 

4th - Penmanship. 

5th y Bookkeeping. 

6th = Bookkeeping. 

7th - Study. 


SECOND YEAR. 


ist period, Beokkeeping. 

2d ” Bookkeeping. 

3d “ ¢ Study. 

4th = English. 

jth a German (or French). 
6th 7 Commercial Geography.* 
7th ti Drawing. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Ist period. U. S. History.° 


2d Modern History. 
id oz Shorthand. 

4th “s Algebra. 

5th ads Typewriting. 

th ” Drawing. 

7th - Study. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
ist period, Geometry. 


2d ” Study. 

3d 5 Physics. 

4th ” Shorthand. 

5th oe Spelling.7 

6th ” Typewriting. 

7th Commercial Law.i 


*History of Commerce, second semester. 
*Civil Government, second semester. 
*Political Economy, second semester. 
tBusiness English, second semester. 
Note.—Instead of Drawing in second and 
third years, pupil may substitute an addition- 
al year of German, French, Science or His- 
tory. 
—C. V. 
* * * 


Crumley. 


Is there no help forthcoming on the 
poser which was presented to us in 
question No. 31, originally propounded 
in the January issue? Only one an- 
swer has been submitted so far, and 
as this does not seem to be either com- 
plete or authoritative we must per- 
force leave the question open to fur- 
ther discussion. As an additional in- 
ducement to careful research on this 
point, we will supplement the regular 
award with a complimentary copy of 
“Ease in Conversation”’—the helpful 
little volume on correct speech which 
was reviewed in the last number of 
Please note that your 
fur- 


this magazine. 
information 
It will be in- 


the 


authority for 
nished must be quoted. 
teresting to see who will be the first 
to send in a satisfactory answer. 
repeat the original question: 


We 
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31. What 
of the letters on the 
board? 


was the origin of the arrangement 
standard typewriter key- 


The best answer to question No. 33 
comes from ‘Mr. Benjamin K. Wood, 
Il, the 
points as follows: 

33. Which is 
freight? $2.00 pr 

A. Although 


Hoopeston, who explains 


preferable: via freight, or by 
gross, or $2.00 a gross? 
such expressions as “via 


C. & 


E. I." and “via C. & E. I. freight’ are entirely 
correct, “‘via freight’ is not good usage. “By 
freight’’ is preferable as the words way of 


contained in the translation of via in addition to 
by are superfluous in this connection. 


Pris a Latin word meaning by, and it should 
be used only with Latin words, not with Eng- 
lish. Therefore, “$2.00 a gross’ is preferable 
to “$2.00 per gross.’’—Benj, K. Wood. 

Correct answers, although not so 
complete, were received from Rex M. 
Naylor, Union City, Tenn.; Almer 


Lukkason, East Grand Forks, Minn., 
and J. E. Halter, Farmington, Mo. Mr. 
David J. Walton, Washington, D. C., 
also contributed a good discussion of 


this question. 


The following statement is taken 
from “Correct English”: “Per is a 
Latin preposition and is_ properly 


joined only with Latin words; as, per 
annum, per diem, not per year or per day. 
The forms fer invoice, per letter, how- 
ever, have the sanction of commercial 
employment.” 
* 

if we had had any doubt of the in- 
terest which the reading public is tak- 
ing in the discussions pro and con of 
the recommendations made by the Sim- 
plified that doubt 
would have died a natural death two 
February number of 


Spelling Board, 
days after the 
this magazine was put into the mails. 
The answers to question No. 34 came 
in with such astonishing rapidity that 
no sooner were we converted to one 
side of the argument than some new 
contribution forced a change of opin- 


ion. It is a significant fact, perhaps, 


that the partisans seemed to be about 
equally divided in numbers. 

As excellent answers came in from 
both sides, and as we could not pre- 
sume to take it upon ourselves to ren- 
der a judicial verdict on this mooted 
question, quote herewith two 
equally convincing and positive state- 


we 


ments and leave the ultimate decision 


to our readers. Mr. Albert Leonard, 


Madison, Wis., writes earnestly and 
enthusiastically as follows: 


34. A. Simplified spelling is an outcome of 
the awakening of the mind of the present gen- 
erations to provide the future generations with 
an orthography of simplicity, of uniformity, and 
of consistency. Such forms as thru, tho, thoro, 
ete., are in my opinion entirely correct and in 
good form. They are used by some of the best 
educated men of the day and have been ap- 
proved by such eminent bodies as the National] 
Educational Association, the American Philologi- 
cal Association, ete. 

Reformed spelling is not a fad; it is an awak- 
ening—a realization of the duty of American 
men and women to use simple, harmonious 
phonetics wherever opportunity permits, there- 
by gradually adopting a general and rational 
orthography and lessening the burden of the 
child of to-morrow.—Albert Leonard. 


The following answer Mr. 
Eugene R. Woodson, Washington, 
D. C., embodies one of the most mod- 
erate presentations of the other side 


from 


of the case: 

Although the 
altho, ete., are 
these forms do not 


simplified spellings thru, tho, 
preferred by some dictionaries, 
have the sanction of com- 
mercial employment. Many people do not use 
these spellings, and it is certainly not well for 
a business house to attempt to educate its cus- 
tomers in simplified spelling when the movement 
is still so heartily condemned by a large pro- 
vortion of the population. 

Until these forms come into more general use, 
I think they should not be employed in business 
letters.—Eugeme R. Woodson. 

Two other excellent contributions to 
this discussion came from Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, Valley City, N. D., an advocate 
of simplified spelling, and from Mr. 
Davis Collings, Manchester, Ohio, who 
takes the opposite view. 


We had not dreamed there were so 
many different ways of typing a post- 
script before the returns on question 
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No. 35 began to come in. Fully six dis- 
tinct forms have been suggested, with- 
out counting the variations made pos- 
ible by single and double spacing. 
the following diagrams will illus- 
trate: 
Pr. &. 
jy the way, I am arranging to go 
to St. Louis Tuesday, and if you can, etc. 
y= 
By the way, I am arranging to go 
to St. Louis Tuesday, and if you can, etc. 
P. &. 
By the way, I am arranging to go to 
St. Louis Tuesday, and if you can, ete. 


P. S. By the way, I am arranging to go 

to St. Louis Tuesday, and if you can, etc. 

P. &. By the way, I am arranging to go 
to St. Louis Tuesday, and if you, ete. 
P. &. By the way, I am arranging to 


go to St. Louis Tuesday, and if you can, etc. 
. oe «= 

While the arrangement of a postscript 
is, of course, largely a matter of per- 
sonal preference, there seems to be no 
valid reason for keeping the second and 
following lines to an extra margin (as 
shown in illustrations 2, 3 and 5), thus 
necessitating either a resetting of the 
marginal stop or else a careful watching 
of the scale in returning the carriage. 
The weight of custom seems to be with 
the forms illustrated in diagrams 1 and 
{—the question of single or double spac- 
ing being determined as a rule by the 
gmount of space left on the sheet 

Mr. Almer Lukkason, East Grand 
Forks, Minn., has sent the clearest and 
most complete answer to this question, 
illustrating his meaning by putting his 
answer in the form of a postscript to his 
letter. He prefers the arrangement in 
the first diagram, which he explains as 


follows: 

35. Q. How would you indent, punctuate, 
and space in writing a postscript? 

A In writing a postscript, allow six or eight 
spaces after the complimentary close, depend- 
ing upon the space required for the signature, 
as well as the length of the postscript, the aim 
being to preserve an artistic balance. If your 
left-hand margin is regulated at 0 on the scale, 
place the letters “P. 8S.” at 0. with a space 
between them. The postscript is then dropped 
two spaces below the abbreviation, and indented 


to correspond with the other paragraphs, the 
second line being brought back to 0 The spuc- 
ing in the postscript may or may not be the 
same as in the letter, according to the length 
of the postscript.—Almer Lukkason. 

Other good answers were received 
from Florence Eckenfelder, Peru, IIL; 
H. E. Kemp, Valley City, N. D.; J. E. 
Halter, Farmington, Mo.; Alice Price, 
Highwood, N. J., and J. W. Cooper, Co- 
lumbus Ind. Mr. Davis Collings, Man- 
chester, O., writes: ‘Place the postscript 
in the body of the letter if possible,” and 
this is a piece of advice which is urged 
by nearly all the manuals of business cor- 
respondence. H. B. Vories, in his “Lab- 
oratory Method of Teaching English and 
Touch Typewriting,” says: “Avoid in- 
terlineations and postscripts. Outline the 
letter before writing, and no postscript 
will be necessary.” 

K 

There was a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion on the question of using a marker 
to keep one’s place in a notebook while 
transcribing. One and all condemned 
the practice as involving a waste of time, 
although they agreed that for sight oper- 
ators the expedient might be helpful. 
The prize for the best answer goes to Mr. 
J. E. Halter, Farmington, Mo., who says: 

36. Q. I am writing to ask for your readers’ 
views on the habit of using a blotter or envel- 
ope, for instance, to mark one’s plice in the 
notebook while transcribing on the machine, 
moving the marker down the page, line by line 

A. The practice of using a blotter as a mark- 
er in transcribing shorthand notes should not be 
tolerated, as it is a hindrance to speed It 
becomes necessary, after each line is tran- 
scribed, to move the marker down the page, thus 
taking the hand from the keyboard and so caus- 


ing a loss of time. This plan can be helpful 
only to sight operators—surely not to those 


using the touch method, by which the writer 


is enabled to keep his eyes constantly, o 


practically so, on his notes There are a 
thousand good reasons why all “‘sighters” should 
become ‘“‘touchers.’’—J. EF. Halter. 


Other creditable answers on this ques 
tion came from Florence Eckenfelder, 
Peru, Ill. ; J. W. Cooper, Columbus, Ind. ; 
Joe P. Wagner, Brandon, Minn., and 
Brother Felician, Cumberland, Md. 




















Question No. 37 is another “stumper” 
which must be held over for next month 
for lack of answers. We have all had 
more or less experience with this mag- 
netizing of the paper while typing. Can- 
not someone come forward with a scien- 
tific explanation and a practical remedy? 
The question is again submitted : 


37. What causes electrified or magnetized 


carbon paper? Is there any way to de-magne- 
tize it, and if so, how? What color of carbon 
paper seems to be most susceptible to these 
conditions? 


* *K * 


As there is again no one answer which 
stands out above the rest in excellence, 
the special award of the month has been 
transferred to question No. 30, as already 
explained. 
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Referred for Answer 


custom 


that 
has changed the meaning of the word “‘stenog- 


38. Am I correct in believing 
raphy”’ to mean, “fone versed in the art of using 
shorthand and the typewriter’? I have heard 
the course referred to as the study of stenog- 
raphy, and as the study of stenography and 
typewriting. Which is cerrect? 

39. Is there any limitation to the use of the 
title ‘‘Messrs.’’ when applied to firms—for ex- 
ample, “Big Jo Lumber Co.’’? Also, in address- 
ing a firm composed of a lady and two sons, as, 
“Sarah Brown & Sons,’’ what form of saluta- 
tion would be used? 


40. What is the rule for centering headings in 
typewriting? 

41. What is meant by 
basis of the pat market’’? 


the phrase, “on a 


42. Is it correct to address a Congressman 
as follows: ‘Hon. ————————, M. C.’’? Or 
should the M. C. be left off if the Hon. is pre- 
fixed, and the Hon. left off if the M. C. is 
added? A friend says the same rule applies as 
in the case of Mr. E'sq., which, of 
course, is incorrect. Another says that Hon. 
and M. C. may both be used. Which is correct? 





A Stenographer 


OME twenty-five years ago a New 
York law stenographer, with 
business experience or knowledge, took a 
position with a Western manufacturing 
company. He had just begun his first 
dictation when the manager was called 
away by telephone. The stenographer 
picked up two letters, answers to which 
had been dictated, a third from the top 
of the unanswered mail, and went to 
work. He readily transcribed the first 
two and then tackled the third. After 
several hours he laid the three letters, 
with their answers, on the manager’s 
desk, and took up some other office work. 
The “old man” returned late in the after- 
noon, seated himself at his desk and took 
up the letters. He read through the first 
two, with occasional approving nods, 
closely observed by the new man, who 
began to get nervous as the third letter 
After reading it slowly 


no 


was picked up. 


with Initiative 


and carefully, the manager began back at 
the beginning and read it all over again. 
Then, looking over his glasses, he beck- 
oned the stenographer to his desk and 
said, “I didn’t dictate that letter?” 


“No, sir.” 

“Who did?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Nobody! How did you write it?” 

“I first read over all that man’s pre- 
vious correspondence in the files, then | 
studied your catalogue a little, asked 
some questions of the bookkeeper, went 
into the factory and cross-examined the 
superintendent and made up the best 
I hope it is all right.” 

“All right!” said the manager. “It is 
a lot better letter than I could write; I'll 
letter to you.” 


answer I could. 


never dictate another 
And with a 


did.— Saturday Evening Post, 


few exceptions he never 
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(Executed by Herbert S&S. 


HE specimen of artistic typewrit- 
ing which is_ reproduced _ this 
month is not ornamental—it represents 
merely practical, humdrum, everyday 
work. It displays, however, fully as 
much painstaking nicety in arrangement 
and execution as do the ingenious but 
less useful fancy designs which have 
been published in recent issues. The 
work was done by Mr. Herbert S. Ward, 
who is in the office of the United States 
Assistant Engineer, at Fort Stevens, 
Ore. 
In sending the specimen, which is re- 
duced in the reproduction, he writes: 


“This is a sample of typewritten work 
which is tedious, although not particu- 


Ward, Fort Stevens, Ore.) 


larly difficult. It is a fair sample of the 
class of work that will be found in some 
branches of the civil service. In this 
case the sheet of paper was trimmed so 
that it would fit the machine lengthwise, 
but I have often had to fold a sheet of 
paper several times—frequently three or 
four times—in order to get it into the 
machine.” 


We hope our readers will not forget 
to send in any especially interesting 
pieces of practical typewriting which they 
turn out in the course of the day’s work. 
These are, after all, of more real value 
to us as workers than the elaborate orna- 
mental designs on which we occasionally 
lavish a spare hour, 
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My Saurian—Sidney Lanier 
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Civil Service 


Austin, 
should be 


Conducted by F. R. 
‘ations for this department 
general information 
with a view to special 
vited to submit questions 


preparation for 
upon matters in 


22 Channing street, 
addressed. It is 
as to positions in the civil 
the examinations can 
which 


Washington, C., to whom all communi- 
wher Sy a furnish in these columns 
federal government. Instruction 
not be given. Readers are in- 
interested. 


service of the 


they are 


Special Examinations 


[ l was stated last month that, beginning 
with this number, attention would 
be given to the numerous “special” 
aminations which are given by the Civil 
Service Commission. A very important 
examinations is 


pr a 


item relative to these 
that the the 


hibiting a person from taking more than 


rule of Commission 


one examination of the same general 


class within the same year does not ap- 
exami- 


not be 


ply. One may take a “special” 


nation and, even if successful, 
barred from the regular examination for 
positions. For example, if a 
“special” examination is held for the pur- 
pose of securing a stenographer with a 


and the regular 


similar 


knowledge of German, 
spring examination for stenographer fol- 
lows the special examination at an inter- 
val of more than a day, 
take both the special and the regular ex- 
amination and be appointed to either the 
special some 
filled from the regular examination. 


a person may 


position or to position 


The government has occasion to em- 
ploy many persons possessing technical 
and professional qualifications. There 
is hardly an avenue of employment not 
represented in the classified civil service, 
and readers of this magazine are urged 
to write to the department-editor, at the 
address given above, stating their special 
qualifications and specifying the particu- 
lar position which they desire to secure. 
\nswers to such inquiries will be given 
in these columns. Please do not request 
personal replies, unless there is an urgent 
reason for so doing, in which case it is 


stamped, ad- 


necessary to enclose a 


dressed envelope for reply. 


Special Typewriter Examinations 

We have seen that the regular exami- 
uations in Stenography and Typewriting 
are held quarterly. There are a number 
of positions which require qualifications 
not specifically covered in the regular ex- 
with the result that special 
examinations are frequently held. Fol- 
examinations 


uminations, 


lowing is a list of such 
which have been given during January 
The list is not intended 
but merely to illustrate 


and February. 
to be exhaustive, 
character of the 


the special examina- 


tions given. ‘Those who are in a posi- 
take such examinations at short 
notice should request the “U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. 
C.,” to notify them any “special 
examination in typewriting or stenogra- 
phy” is to be held. They will then re- 
ceive a notice and formal application in 
ample time for filing before the day of 


examination, such notices being general- 


tion to 


when 


ly sent out about thirty days in advance 
of the date of examination. 


Clerk-Typewriter 
Open to males over 20 years old. Va- 
cancy to be filled—position of clerk-type- 
Assay Service at 
$1,400 a 


writer in the Mint and 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Salary, 


year. Subjects and relative weights: 
Part 1. Clerk. Spelling, 10; Arith- 
metic, 20; Penmanship, 10; Letter- 


writing, 25; Copying from Rough Draft, 
15; Time consumed, 20; total, 100. This 
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part of the examination is identical with 
the regular “Clerk de- 
scribed last month. 

Part 2. Typewriter. 1. Copying from 
Rough Draft, 30. A corrected copy of 
a rough draft letter is required to be 
made on the typewriter, paragraphing, 


Examination” 


punctuating and spelling as in the copy, 
but writing in full all abbreviated words. 
2. Copying and Spacing, 40. An exact 
copy of an exercise is required to be 
made on the typewriter, reproducing it 
accurately in every particular, including 
punctuation and other marks, and pre- 
serving all spaces between lines and be- 
tween words, figures, characters, 
also the relative position of the lines on 
the sheet. 
30. An exercise of 450 words is given, 
which is required to be reproduced on 
the typewriter, paragraphing, spelling, 
capitalizing, and punctuating precisely 
Total, 100. 

The averages in the two parts of the 
examination will be combined, a weight 
of 70 being given to the clerical test and 
a weight of 30 being given to the type- 
writer test. Five hours will be allowed 
for the clerical portion of the examina- 
tion, and three hours for the typewriter 
tests. 


and 


3. Copying from Plain Copy, 


as in the copy. 


Male Clerk-Typewriter 


Age limit, 18 years or over. Salary, 
$750 a year. Vacancy to be filled—po- 
sition of typewriter, copyist, and attend- 
ant in the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y. Subjects of examination 
and relative weights are as follows: 


i PE cccehkniawatceb ene cee eee eke ee 10 
FT PCO Ere Te re mE 20 
De BED ccnccneccticsceseseenendsaces 10 
P< n sin opis deeeeseeaenekedn 15 
i ee ML, . ccc ccbedeusseeuses 15 
GC OUI won sc cccicoccevecceees 15 
By Pe ae Ns cha 000 sdetidancucés nes 15 





The first five subjects are embraced 
in the regular “Clerk Examination,” a 
description of which will be found in the 
February GREGG WRITER. 

The sixth subject consists of a rough 
draft letter in English, which the com- 
petitor is required to correct as to para- 
graphing, punctuation and spelling, the 
work being done on the typewriter. 

The last subject consists of tests in 
copying French and Spanish on the type- 
writer, an exercise in each language be- 
ing given which must be correctly trans- 
cribed, the paragraphing, spelling, capi- 
talization and punctuation being required 
to be precisely as in the copy. 

Both speed and accuracy are consid- 
ered in these tests. 

Female Stenographer and Translator 

Age limit, 18 years or over. Salary, 
$60 a month. Vacancy to be filled—po- 
sition of stenographer and typewriter 
with familiarity with the German lan- 
guage, in the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. Subjects of exami- 
nation and relative weights are as fol- 


lows: 

DRE go: cute coed cheba eadndwed 30 

Se MI ccc cennseeccsunceecos 10 

i, Se I, ng ceaccanneseacees 10 

OS SE nn dcocescevasssenccacess 16 

5. Translation from technical German into 
DEE. sa eebenschenddgedeweedenmnenee 40 

SE wsGeiebed eedweeadeseeheteneae bebesad 100 


The first four subjects are the same as 
those given in the regular stenographer 
and typewriter examination, and have 
been already described in these columns. 

Male Stenographer and Typewriter 

Age limit, 18 years or over. Salary, 
$50 a month. Vacancy to be filled—po- 
sition of stenographer and typewriter in 
the post-office at Denver, Colo., and 
vacancies requiring similar qualifications 
as they may occur in any branch of the 
service. The scope and character of the 
examination are the same as in the regu- 
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lar combined stenographer and _ type- 
writer examination, heretofore described 
in these columns. Medical certificate re- 
quired showing applicant is not afflicted 
with tuberculosis. 
Examination for Teachers 

There are a number of positions open 
for those who are qualified to teach, the 
better class of positions, so far as salary 
is concerned, being in the Philippine 
Islands. Positions exist in the Island of 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and 
in the various Indian Schools in the 
United States. The usual salary paid in 
the Indian Schools is $60 a month (for 
men), to which is added quarters which 
are furnished by the government. Pref- 
erence is given to married men for these 
positions. A new position, which may 
interest some of the readers of this mag- 
azine, is that of 

Business Teacher (Male) 

Salary, $1,000. Age limit, 20 years or 
over. Position to be filled—in Carlisle 
Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. This 
examination has been given twice recent- 
ly, once on September 3-4; and again on 
January 20-21.- The subjects of the ex- 
amination with relative weights are: 


1. Spelling and copying. .............seee0. 5 
DB OE Beko ccc cccccedecsccees 10 
SB. QCOMRROTORRE BW ccccccccsecccccscceseses 10 
4. Commercial arithmetic................+.+. 10 
D. BORO o.cnccns ccceccccieccscesesess 10 
Ci: SS nn. 0660606400c0eseeesnansve 10 
Be WEEE “Snceeecescsecoecicecavecnnee 10 
8. Business Correspondence...............- 10 
9. Commercial MOORTEDRS. ...cccccccccccece 5 
Th SEED canacecedsensnvenawenenasens 10 
11. Training and experience................ 10 
ME. éebiénsaduanwasissendeusecasecnndeentes 100 


The subjects. of stenography and 
typewriting include both the method of 
teaching and practical tests similar to 
those given in the regular stenographer 
and typewriting examination hereinbe- 
fore described. Penmanship embraces 
both the theory and practice of that sub- 
ject. The grade in training and experi- 


ence is rated on statements made in the 
formal application. 
Railway Mail Clerk 

For thdse without other than a com- 
mon school education, one of the best 
examinations is that of Railway Mail 
Clerk. The work is hard, but the clerks 
are required to be on duty only about 
half of the time, working for a week, 
then laying off a week, etc.; for those 
fond of traveling the work is interesting. 
The entrance salary is $800 a year, and 
it is said that the prospects of advance- 
ment are very good. The salaries range 
from $800 at entrance, to $1,800; and 
there is a possibility of rising to the po- 
sition of Post-office Inspector or Division 
Superintendent, at salaries of from 
$2,500 to $3,000 a year, as the last named 
positions are filled by promotion from 
the ranks. 

The next examination of this class will 
be held on May 15, at one or more of the 
principal cities in each of the States and 
Territories. For a schedule of places 
where the examination will be given, and 
other details connected therewith, those 
interested should write the “U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. 
C.,” for “Form 1407” and “Application 
Form 304.” 


Correspondence 
Is the “‘special’’ law examination recently an- 
nounced by the Civil Service Commission open 
to those who have not been admitted to the bar? 


A. W., Alabama. 


The examination you refer to is open 
only to those who have been admitted to 
the bar and who have had at least one 
year’s legal experience in localities where 
Irrigation Law is in force, which prac- 
tically restricts it to western men. Next 
month this examination, and some other 
“special” law examinations, will be con- 
sidered in this department. 
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1. Does it hinder one’s appointment to take 
the civil service examination several times be- 
fore an eligible grade ‘ts attained? 

2. When and where is the next examination 
in Oregon, for shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping? 

3. Would a knowledge of shorthand and type- 
writing aid in securing appointment as book- 
keeper, without the necessity of taking the ex- 
amination in those subjects?—D. H. P., Oregon. 


1. If one fails to secure an eligible 
grade he is not barred from taking the 
next examination held in the same sub- 
ject; and his failure would not affect his 
chances of appointment if he subsequent- 
ly passed, except in so far as it is neces- 
sary for him to state in his application 
whether or not he has taken previous 
examinations, and whether he passed or 
failed therein. It is not generally con- 
sidered that failure the first time will 
affect your chance of an appointment if 
you subsequently attain an eligible grade. 

2. The examination in shorthand and 
typewriting will be given at Grants 
Pass, April 18; Pendleton, April 8; Port- 
land, April 16. The examination in 
bookkeeping will not be given this 
spring, but will probably be given at the 
places named this fall. 

3. A knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting would aid materially in se- 
curing appointment as a bookkeeper, but 
it is advisable to take all three exami- 
nations. 

ok ok * 

Are there any positions in the civil service 

which would be attractive to an expert short- 


hand reporter who is earning about $3,000 a 
year? - , Illinois. 


There are no positions filled through 
the regular stenographer examination of 
the Civil Service Commission which pay 
over $1,800 a year. This does not mean, 
however, that there are no stenogra- 
phers in the civil service of the federal 
government who receive more than that 
amount. In the Department of Justice 
and in a few other departments: of the 


government, some very handsome sal- 
aries are paid to expert stenographers. 
To obtain reliable information regarding 
such positions you should write to the 
“Attorney General, Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D. C.,” and to the 
“Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C.,” stating fully your 
qualifications and the compensation you 
would consider. The official reporters 
of the Congressional debates receive 
$5,000 a year, and Congress is not con- 
stantly in session, by any means, which 
gives those gentlemen an opportunity to 
add to their income if they care to do so. 


Occasionally the Civil Service Com- 
mission gives “special” examinations for 
“expert stenographer,’ the salary for 
which varies according to the amount of 
money appropriated for that particular 
work. You should request the “U. 5S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C.,” to notify you of any “special” 
examination to be held, the salary for 
which will equal the minimum amount 
you would be willing to accept. 


Can a resident of Canada take the stenog- 
rapher examination given by the United States 
Government? ? 

Is this examination restricted to writers of 
the Gregg System of Shorthand, or is it open to 
Pitman writers also? 

J. H. G., Alberta, Canada. 


The examinations are open only to 
citizens of the United States. 
Writers of any system of shorthand 


may compete. 
os ok > 
If one passes the examination can she be 
sure of appointment? Are there any positions 
for stenographers in the vicinity of Los Ange- 


les? 
J. E. J., California. 


One cannot be sure of appointment— 
much depends upon how near the top of 
the list you are. As a rule the men 
stand a better chance of appointment 
than the women. Yes, there are some 
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positions in the government service in 
los Angeles and vicinity. In the “per- 
sonal question sheet’ handed to each 
competitor in the examination room, 
there is an opportunity to express your 


preference as to location. 


Is a competiter notified of the grade he at- 

iins in the examination, if he fails to receive 
an eligible grade? 

If he is not appointed within six months does 
he have to undergo another examination to be 
eligible for appointment? 

A. W., Minnesota 

The statement of standings in each 
subject is mailed to every competitor, 
whether he is successful or not. 

When the name of a successful com 
petitor is entered on the register he is 
eligible for one year from the date it is 
so entered; and he is neither required 
nor permitted to take another examina- 
tion until the expiration of that time. 


Civil Service Jottings 

\Word reaches us, through Mr. |. S. 
Sunday, Findlay Business College, Find- 
lay, Ohio, of-the success 
of one of his pupils, Mr. 
Joseph T. Tullis, in pass- 
ing the civil service ex- 
amination and securing 





an appointment as _ ste- 
nographer at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Tullis 
states that he took the 
stenographer and typewriter examina- 


<b> 


JOS. T. TULLIS 


tion, and within three weeks of receiv- 
ing his notification of grade attained 
was offered a position in the War De 
partment, which he declined because it 
involved going west. A few weeks 
later he was offered a _ position at 
Washington, which he accepted. Mr. 
Tullis is in the office of the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General—Division of 
Supplies—and is well satisfied with the 
treatment he is receiving at the hands of 
“l'nele Sam.” 


Mr. Otto Zimmerli, of Clinton, IIL, 
has successfully passed the stenographer 
and typewriter civil ser- 
vice examination at a 
high grade, and has been 
appointed to a_ position 
in the office of the Unit- 
ed States Civil Service 
Wash- 
Mr. Zim- orro zIMMERLI 


Commission at 





ington, D. C. 

merli studied Gregg 
Shorthand at Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, Decatur, Ill. He writes that he 
took the 80, 100 and 120 word tests in 
shorthand, and chose for transcribing 
the 100 word test. 


considers the examination a good prac- 


He says that he 
tical test. 


We are pleased to have secured a 
photograph of Mr. C. L. 
Mason, whose recent let- 
ter was reprinted in this 
department last month. 





Mr. Mason’s rapid rise 
is an earnest of his fur- 


ther success. and we <4 a . 


: ‘ : ©. L. MASON 
shall follow his career in 


the service with much interest. 
* * x . 

Mr. R. W. Taylor writes us that he 
took the stenographer and _ typewriter 
examination at Jamestown, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 28, 1908; received notice of grade 
attained on December 17, and the same 
evening received a telegram offering him 
a position with the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor at $900 a year. Mr. 
Taylor studied Gregg Shorthand at 
Olean, N. Y. He states that he had no 
difficulty with the speed test in stenog- 
raphy, taking all four dictations, and 
transcribing the 120 word speed. His 
appointment was on a grade of 81%— 
proof again of the demand for male 


stenographers who can “stand the pace.” 








————— 
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Thought and Purpose—Concluded 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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From Reporter to Lawyer 


AST fall there was a good deal of 
‘ attention paid by the newspapers 
to the court martial assembled at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to inquire into the fod- 
der irregularities in the United States 
Army which had come to the notice 
§ the Government. As the officers 
charged with misappropriating Govern- 
ment horse rations were high in com- 
mand, and as one officer cannot be 
tried by another of lower rank than his 
own, the twelve members of the court 
were all colonels or generals—making 
this the highest ranking military tribu- 
nal which has been detailed in the last 
quarter of a century. Maj. Fred D. 
Grant acted as presiding officer. The 
sessions lasted for about twenty days 
from eight in the morning until six in 
the evening, without intermission for 
lunch; and in order to get out a daily 
transcript it was necessary to utilize 
two phonographs. 

The case was followed with strong 
interest at the time, but we did not 
know until just recently that the re- 
porting of the entire proceedings was 
done by one of our readers—Mr. Cecil 
G. McCollom, a practicing attorney of 
Detroit, Mich. When we learned this 
fact, we wrote Mr. McCollom for some 
particulars of his work and for a page 
of the notes taken in the trial, which 
we might publish in this department. 
He replied promptly and courteousiy, 
but stated that his connection with the 
case forces him to refrain from making 
any comment on the matter and pro- 
hibits him from furnishing his notes for 


publication. 





He has, however, in compliance with 
our request for a specimen of his actual 
writing, sent us a page of notes taken 
in the Circuit Court in a murder trial. 
A facsimile of these notes is shown 
herewith. While Mr. McCollom does not 
take advantage of many shortening ex- 
pedients, phrases, and reporting short 
cuts which would aid materially in re- 
porting rapid testimony such as this, 
the notes are of excellent quality and 
distinct legibility, and are especially 
commendable in regard to size. They 
will well repay careful study and com- 
parison, 

One very interesting point men- 
tioned by Mr. McCollom—and one 
which adds to the credit of his achieve- 
ment—is that he is entirely a self- 
taught writer. He spent about six 
months on the principles while study- 
ing law in the Prosecuting Attorney's 
office at Decatur, Ill., and obtained his 
dictation practice by going into . court 
and taking down as much of the testi- 
mony as he could get. (Stenographers 
who are constantly asking, “How shall 
I get started in reporting?’ are advised 
to read that last sentence over twice.) 
For the next three years he did report- 
ing work in the Master in Chancery’s 
court and in the County Court at De- 
catur. The following three years were 
spent in the study of law at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he worked 
his way by reporting the lectures in the 
Law Department. During vacations 
he worked as stenographer in the 
Trainmaster’s office for the Middle Di- 
vision of the Wabash Systems. and was 
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also stenographer and 
President Angell of Ann Arbor. He 
graduated from the University in 1904, 


secretary to 


and has since practiced law and done 
general reporting work, as a side line, 
in Detroit. For the past two years Mr. 
MecCollom has done all the reportng 
of court martials in Fort Wayne. 
This is a really worth-while steno- 
graphic record, and one which should 
carry strong encouragement to every 
ambitious writer of shorthand. To 
gain a knowledge of shorthand, entire- 
ly unaided, in the intervals of studying 
so difficult and exacting a subject as 
law; to force that knowledge to serve 
you in lieu of inherited income = and 
purchase for you a university educa- 
tion; and, finally, to make it the means 
by which you are enabled to establish 
vourself in the legal profession—this 
is to prove indubitably the old adage 
concerning the will and the way. And 
it proves again this modern saw, ver- 
ified anew with every day that dawns 
and dies—that. let the final goal be 
what it may, in nine cases out of ten 
shorthand will provide the quickest and 


surest “way.” 


Key to Mr. McCollom’s Notes 


A. No, I don’t believe I could; not to be posi- 
tive 

Q. You say you think there were one or two 
slight discrepancies, from your own memory? 

A I don’t quite understand that. 

Q. You say at present there were one or two 
slight errors? 

A Yes, sit 

Q. How do you know there were one or two 
slight errors? That is what I am trying to 
get at 

A. It was claimed so 

Q. Who claimed so? 

A. I think it was the defense. 

Q. They claimed so. I will ask you, as far as 
vou know, from the transcript you made, did you 
correctly transcribe your notes? 

A. I thought I did, yes. 

Q. Do you think so now? 

A. I do, yes, sir. 

Q. You have had 20 years’ experience as a 
stenographer? 

A. Yes, sir 


Proauce those notes, please. 
Just the transcript? 
The transcript 


Ore 


Paper marked Exhibit Q. 
Q. You say that this is a transcript of the 
notes that you took in shorthand? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And that these were correctly transcribed? 
(Not answered.) 
Mr. Smith: I submit the whole examination on 


this subject has been leading. I object to thai 4) 


question as leading. 

Q. Were those, or were not those, correctly 
transcribed from the notes that you took of that 
interview ? Yes or no. Just say yes or no, 
especially. 

Mr. Smith: Answer the question as you please 

Q. No, Iam calling for an answer, yes or no 

A. It was correctly transcribed, yes, sir, but | 
find, in going over it, there is some little—that 
there is some little clerical errors there. 

Q. In spelling, do you mean? 

A. Yes, in spelling. 

Q. Will you point out those things? 

A. I didn’t mark anything there. 

Q. Are they apparent on the face of the trans- 
cript? 

a. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smith: I wish to ask a few questions 

Court: You may examine 


Cross Examination by Mr. Smith. 
Q. You say you were a witness in this case 
once before? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long ago was that? 


An interesting letter was lately re- 
ceived from one of our writers, Mr. D. 
C. Lewis, of LaCrosse, Wis. He has 
lone considerable political reporting, 
and last fall during the big campaign 
he represented Milwaukee and _ La- 


. 


Crosse papers on several “stumping” 
trips. One of these took him with 
Governor Davidson through Trempea- 
leau County—"the scene,” he says, 
graphically, “of the warmest little scrap 
in state politics this last fall.” 

We hope to hear from Mr. Lewis 


again. 


The reporters’ list grows apace, the 
most recent additions being the follow- 
ing: 


Mr. Gaston J. Johnson, Official Re- 


porter of the Supreme Court of the 
Northwest Territories, Regina, Sask.. 
Canada: Mr. Fred M. Anderson, Gen- 
eral and Court Reporter, Chicago 
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Reporting Notes of Mr. Cecil G. McCollom 


(The key to this plate is given on page 358.) 
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Reporting Phrases 


ee 4 z <2 *%, 


Key to Plate 


Company. And Company, Railroad 
Company, Express Company, Insurance 
Company, Transportation Company, Tel- 
ephone Company, Electric Company, 
Trust Company. 

There were. There were, there were 
not, there were many, there were so 
many. 

In-law. Father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
daughter-in-law, brother-in-law, sister- 
in-law. 

House. The house, this house, ware- 
house, which house, in which house, 
when the house, in the house, in his 
house, at his house, our house, at our 
house, from the house. 

So. And if so, day or so, to do so, 


did you say so. 


Specially Ruled Notebooks 
D' ) you use a specially ruled notebook 


in reporting in court, and, if so, has 
it any advantages over the ordinary ste- 
nographer’s book? How do you assign 
the various columns and rulings to the 
different persons speaking, such as wit- 
ness, Court, attorneys, etc. ? 


Believing that our readers would be 
interested in answers to this question, we 
should like to have those who can do so 
send us pages of their notebooks with 
an explanation of how they are used. 
Contributions to this symposium should 
be in our hands not later than April 3, 
The customary year’s subscription will 
be extended to all those whose contribu- 


tions are used. 


Do You Know History? 

Thomas Allen Reed, the noted Lon- 
don reporter, and the author of The 
Reporter's Guide, describing the general 
qualifications of the reporter, says: 
“One of the most important branches 
of knowledge which the reporter can 
cultivate is history. Many allusions 
are made in speeches to_ historical 
events and personages which would 
greatly embarrass a reporter ignorant 
of them. Every reporter should, of 
course, be familiar with the history of 
his own country, and not altogether 
unacquainted with that of foreign coun- 
tries, ancient and modern. He should 
also know the names at least of the 
principal authors in the various depart- 
ments of science and literature; and 
whatever information he may be able 
to acquire on the subjects of which 
they treat cannot fail to be serviceable 
to him in his profession. A reporter 
should seek to be somewhat informed 
on a large number of subjects, even at 
the risk of his knowledge being but su- 
perficial, rather than pursue only two 
or three subjects. It is impossible, un- 
less he be an Admirable Crichton, that 
his knowledge should be at once deep 
and varied; and for professional purposes 
he will find even a smattering of many 
subjects far more useful than a _ pro- 
found acquaintance with a few.” 
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Speech in the House of Representatives—Concluded 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Great Stone Face 
(Continued. ) 


-to live in 

As I have said above, it had already been 
rumored in the valley that Mr. Gathergold had 
turned out to be the prophetic personage so 
long and vainly looked for, and that his visage 
was the perfect and undeniable similitude of the 
Great Stone Face. People were the more ready 
to believe that this must needs be the fact, when 
they beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if 
by enchantment, on the site of his father’s old 
weather-beaten farm-house. The exterior was 
of marble, so dazzling white that it seemed as 
though the whole structure might melt away in 
the sunshine, like those humbler ones which Mr 
Gathergold, in his young play-days, before his 
fingers were gifted with the touch of transmu- 
tation, had been accustomed to build of snow. 
It had a richly ornamented portico, supported 
by tall pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, 
studded with silver knobs, and made of a kind 
of variegated wood that had been brought from 
beyond the sea. The windows, from the floor 
to the ceiling of each stately apartment, were 
composed, respectively, of but one enormous 
pane of glass, so transparently pure that it was 
said to be a finer medium than even the vacant 
atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been per- 
mitted to see the interior of this palace; but it 
was reported, and with good semblance of truth, 
to be far more gorgeous than the outside, inso- 
much that whatever was iron or brass in other 
houses was gold or silver in this; and Mr. Gath- 
ergold’s bedchamber, especially, made such a 
glittering appearance that no ordinary man 
would have been able to close his eyes there. 
But, on the other hand, Mr. Gathergold was 
now so inured to wealth, that perhaps he could 
not have closed his eyes unless where the gleam 
of it was certain to find its way beneath his 
eyelids. 

In due time, the mansion was finished; next 
came the upholsterers, with magnificent furni- 
ture; then came a whole troop of black and 
white servants, the harbingers of Mr. Gather- 
gold, who, in his own majestic person, was ex- 
pected to arrive at sunset. Our friend, Ernest, 
meanwhile, had been deeply stirred by the idea 
that the great man, the noble man, the man of 
prophecy, after so many ages of delay, was at 
length to be made manifest to his native valley. 
He knew, boy as he was, that there were a thou- 
sand ways in which Mr. Gathergold, with his 
vast wealth, might 





How Rosa Bonheur Got the Wild Horse 


(Continued. ) 

He gallops safely and swiftly where the tame 
horses would fall and kill their riders. To send 
a tame horse galloping at full speed in pursuit 
of a wild horse, in the wild horse's native coun- 
try, would be like sending a respectable, stout 
old gentleman, with patent-leather shoes and 
white spats, chasing a young Esquimau across 
ice floes. 

They caught the wild horse for Rosa Bonheur 
in this way. One man got on a good, strong. 
tame horse, and his orders were, “‘Keep as close 
as you can to the wild horse. Walk vour horse 


all the time. Don’t trot or gallop; just keep 
on walking.”” The wild horse went in one direc- 
tion, then in another. He went straight out, 
away from the tame horses, then back again. 
and always a tame horse was walking behind 
him with a man on his back, keeping him moving, 
When one of the tame horses got tired of walk- 
ing, a fresh one took his place, and the walk 
continued hour after hour, steadily, without any 
let-up. That puzzled wild horse found that he 
was being pursued always at an irritating slow 
walk. Sometimes he galloped a little; the horse 
behind him only walked. Sometimes he trotted; 
the tame horse kept on walking. But he never 
stopped walking, not even for a minute. 

Little by little the wild horse got disgusted, 
and tired, and sick of the whole proceeding. He 
hadn't had a moment to eat, or drink, or rest 
He was more disgusted with life than physically 
tired. He allowed the tame horse with the rider 
holding his lasso to get nearer and nearer 
always slowly walking. Finally the lasso whizzed 
through the air, settled down over the wild 
horse’s neck, and he was a prisoner. He was 
put in a big crate, labeled, “Wild Horse. Dan 
gerous. Do not handle.’ 


Present-Day Opportunities 


Everything indicates that this time is one 
rich in opportunities and also rich in outcomes. 
This is not a barren century, as it promises the 
greatest openings for personality, talent, and 
capability. This is one of the most remarkable 
periods in the world’s history because of the 
great developments in the movements for doing 
work foy humanity. The social, political, re- 
ligous, and educational problems are all press- 
ing for solution. There were never so much 
wealth, such large enterprises, such demands 
for executive ability, and such immense proposi- 
tions for settlement, in any previous period of 
history. All these conditions make pregnant 
great possibilities, and create a demand for men 
of the largest power, efficiency. and reliability. 
There is more money than there are men who 
know how to use it properly and produce great 
results through its instrumentality. There are 
larger enterprises, demanding the greatest ca- 
pability of management, than there are suitable 
and trained men to carry them to a successful 
and right progress. There is a marvelous de- 
mand for executive ability, for men with large 
initiative and special mental and spiritual power, 
and this demand exceeds the supply many times. 
The fact is that men are not preparing for 
these great things as they should: they do not 
nave faith in their abilities; they are unwilling 
to make a suitable investment in training, edu- 
cation, or character; they cannot appreciate the 
importance of these things because they do not 
seem to comprehend them, and they are loath to 
believe what older and more experienced persons 
tell them; they have chance for great outcome 
after a few years of service and sacrifice, but 
they do not recognize the opportunities they 
have as the providences of God. The young 
man who goes into life to-day, as a rule, is not 
good enough in personal life, personal habits, 
or personal standards of character, to supply 
the present-day needs 
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Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
(Continued.) 
name, their years, spelt by the unlettered 
Muse, 
ie place of fame and elegy supply; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind! 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries: 
Ken in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lires their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


The Commonwealth College 
(Continued.) 
Yet this splendid coilege to-day demands in 
tuition not less than $400 before carrying a stu- 
dent through a four years’ college course. 

In his effort to realize his dream of a truly 
democratic college, the founder of Cornell pro- 
vided for free tuition for one student from each 
Assembly District in the State of New York 
who should possess superior ability, and which 
should be in the nature of a reward for superior 
scholarship in the academies and public schools 
of the State. There are 150 Assembly Districts 
in the State of New York. Out of over seven 
million people, Ezra Cornell provided special priv- 
ileges for the education of but 150 students, and 
to secure this they must, as the Cornell Year 
Book puts it, “possess superior ability.” 

Mr. Cornell was in the New York State Senate 
when he founded his university. He did a great 
and noble thing. But he would have done a far 
greater thing had he given less and persuaded 
his colleagues to co-operate with him in estab- 
ishing a commonwealth university—which New 
York needs no less than Texas. It is not only 
the “‘student of superior ability’’ that need con- 
cern the State. It is also the student of “‘aver- 
age ability’’ that the commonwealth should reach 
and encourage. For as every individual gains in 
mental strength, so grows the State in power. 
The guardian genius of democracy is always 
the cultivated mind. It is the only dictator 
that freemen acknowledge, and the only secur- 
ity that freemen desire. If the Government of 
the United States can afford to pay every cadet 
at West Point $500 a year to study soldiery, 
can our States better safeguard our future than 
by giving a broad and liberal education to every 
American youth who can take it? Is not a 
trained citizen at least as essential to a republic 
as a trained soldier? Our State Universities are 
supplying this need of democracy and this secur- 
ity for the commonwealth by graduating thou- 
sands of boys who have gone through college 
on what their tuition alone would have cost in 
a private or corporation college, and which tax 
would have prohibited their education. A large 
number of these students who have profited by 
the State’s instruction would not have been rec- 
ognized as possessing superior ability. It is not 
always the boy of highest class standing who 
achieves the most in life. James Russell Lowell 
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Was a notably poor student. There are United 
States Senators, Governors, and prominent men 
in all walks of life to-day who are counted great 
successes, who would not have been regarded 
as “possessing superior ability” in their college 
days. 


The Death of Lincoln 

Republican institutions have been 
in this experience as they never were before; 
and the whole history of the last four years, 
rounded up by this cruel stroke, seems, in the 
providence of God, to have been clothed with an 
ilustration, with a sympathy, with an aptness, 
and with a significance, such as we never could 
have expected nor imagined. 

Even he who now sleeps has, by 
been clothed with new influence. Dead, he 
speaks to men who now willingly hear what 
before they refused to listen to. Now his simple 
and weighty words will be gathered like those 
of Washington; and your children and your 
children’s children shall be taught to ponder 
the simplicity and deep wisdom of utterances 
which, in their time, passed, in party heat, as 
idle words. Men will receive a new impulse of 
patriotism for his sake, and will guard with 
zeal the whole country which he loved so well. 
I swear you, on the altar of his memory, to be 
more faithful to the country for which he per- 
ished. They will, as they follow his hearse, 
swear a new hatred to that slavery against 
which he warred, and which, in vanquishing 
him, has made him a martyr and a conqueror 
I swear, by the memory of this martyr, to hate 
slavery with an unappeasable hatred. They will 
admire and imitate the firmness of this man, 
his inflexible conscience for the right; and yet 
his gentleness, as tender as a woman's, his 
moderation of spirit, which not all the heat of 
party could inflame, nor all the jars and dis- 
turbances of this country shake out of place. 

In the midst of this great continent his dust 
shall rest, a sacred treasure to myriads who 
shall pilgrim to that shrine to kindle anew 
their zeal and patriotism. Ye winds that move 
over the mighty places of the West, chant his 
requiem. Ye people, behold a martyr whose 
blood, as so many articulate words, pleads for 
fidelity, for law, for liberty.—Beecher 


vindicated 


this event, 


Business Letters 
Messrs. Smith & Stokes, 
Charleston, S. C 
Gentlemen: 
You have quoted us your selling price for your 


South Carolina Gazetteer at $5.00, and have 
printed this price in your books. We have been 
quoting and selling your books at that price. 


We quoted the Virginia and North Carolina 
Wheel Co. together with a large number of other 
books, and they came to our office and said that 
they had bought one for a smaller price direct 
from you. Please let us know what is the 
meaning of this way of doing business, for if 
you have reduced the price you should notify 
us, as we are handling your books, and not put 
us in this embarrassing position. Let us hear 
from you in reference to the matter, for we feel 
confident there must be some misunderstanding 
about it. We are constantly having calls for 
vour books now, and should like to have this 
matter cleared up. The understanding with all 
Directory Publishers and members of our Asso- 
ciation is that no one is to cut the price on 
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their books and that publishers are to maintain 
the standard prices at all hazards. Please write 
us promptly as we have an application for one 
of your books now, but cannot afford to place 
the order or quote a price until we hear from 
you. 
Yours truly, 

Gray's Printing Ink Works, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of your favor of the 23d, 
and note what you say in reference to ink. Just 
at this time we are not in need of ink because 
we have been compelled to run on a special ink 
for our school books, in which we do not like 
to make a change. 

We enclose a form showing you the character 
of the work we have to run. You will see that 
we use halftones, etchings and wood cuts.. We 
require an ink with body that will dry quickly, 
and we do not want to use slip sheets. Please 
let us know if you can furnish an ink to do 
this character of work. At the same time, we 
have a class of reading books on which we 
want to use the very best black ink, even if it 
is a higher grade than that used on this sample. 
Please send us at once a 10 lb. can of such ink 
by express, so that we can make a trial on 
some special reading books that we expect to 
run next week. Kindly make the prices as rea- 
sonable as possible, as we wish to deal with 
you. 

Yours very truly, 


Thought and Purpose 


Until thought is linked with purpose there is 
no intelligent accomplishment. With the ma- 
jority, the bark of thought is allowed to “drift’’ 
upon the ocean of life. Aimlessness is a vice, 
and such drifting must not continue for him 
who would steer clear of catastrophe and de- 
struction. 

They who have no central purpose in their 
life fall an easy prey to petty worries, fears, 
troubles, and self-pityings, all of which are in- 
dications of weakness, which lead, just as surely 
as deliberately planned sins (though by a differ- 
ent route), to failure, unhappiness, and loss, for 
weakness cannot persist in a power-evolving 
universe. 

A man should conceive of a legitimate pur- 
pose in his heart, and set out to accomplish it. 
He should make this purpose the centralizing 
point of his thoughts. It may take the form of 
a spiritual ideal, or it may be a worldly object, 
according to his nature at the time being; but, 
whichever it is, he should steadily focus his 
thought-forces upon the object which he has set 
before him. He should make this purpose his 
supreme duty, and should devote himself to its 
attainment, not allowing his thoughts to wander 
away into ephemeral fancies, longings, and im- 
aginings. This is the royal road to self-control 
and true concentration of thought. Even if he 
fails again and again to accomplish his purpose 
( as he necessarily must until weakness is over- 
come), the strength of character gained will be 
the measure of his true success, and this will 
form a new starting-point for future power and 
triumph. 

Those who are not prepared for the apprehen- 
sion of a great purpose should fix the thoughts 
upon the faultless performance of their duty, 
no matter how insignificant their task may ap- 
pear. Only in this way can the thoughts be 


gathered and focused, and resolution and. en- 
ergy be developed, which being done, there is 
nothing which may not be accomplished. 

The weakest soul, knowing its own weakness, 
and believing this truth—that strength can only 
be developed by effort and practice—will, thus 
believing, at once begin to exert itself, and, 
adding effort to effort, patience to patience, and 
strength to strength, will never cease to develop, 


-and will at last grow divinely strong. 


Speech in the House of Representatives 
(Continued. ) 


—aid than from any other state in the country 
Nor is the sentiment in favor of action by Con- 
gress adequately represented by these petitions. 
Every member of this House knows that where 
one farmer takes the trouble to write to his 
representative in favor of any desired legisla- 
tion, there are hundreds who are quite as 
strongly in favor who do not write. So that, 
from the remarks of various representatives 
who have referred to the letters and petitions 
received by them in favor of legislation on this 
subject, I think it is plainly evident that the 
farmers of the country are practically unani- 
mous in desiring action by Congress, and that 
they want that action taken as promptly as 
possible. 

Honorable gentlemen have raised the question 
of the power of Congress to make appropria- 
tions for the construction or improvement of 
the public highways. I have read the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States bear- 
ing on this question, and am satisfied that, 
under the power. to regulate commerce between 
the States, Congress can enact legislation for 
this purpose. The right to construct interstate 
public roads was exercised at the beginning of 
the nation’s existence, and legislation providing 
for such roads was enacted, as recently stated 
on this floor by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Underwood), by the Third Congress, which 
included in its membership representatives who 
had taken part in drafting the Constitution. If 
it is said that this is merely the right to con- 
struct interstate highways, I would submit that 
under the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Miller v. The Mayor of New York, in 
which it was held that the United States had 
power to preserve or improve navigable waters 
wholly within a State, provided those waters 
connected with other waters forming a channel 
for commerce among the States, Congress has 
power to make appropriations for any public 
roads which connect with, or lead into, any in- 
terstate highway. 

Congress has in the past appropriated hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, in the form of do- 
nations of public lands and other subsidies, to 
privately owned railway corporations. If it is 
constitutional to give away public funds to 
private corporations, it surely should be consti- 
tutional to devote a part of these funds to a 
public purpose that will benefit the people of 
the country as a whole. 

The problem of establishing a _ Satisfactory 
public road system throughout the whole coun- 
try is one requiring earnest and _ intelligent 
study. I believe that the solution of this prob- 
lem will be found in the creation of a National 
Highways Commission, under whose auspices a 
staff of trained road engineers would co-operate 
with the township, county, and State road 
authorities in the — 











